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TURNING THE FLOWERS. 
Out in the country, where two roads met, 
A cottage with open door I found ; 
The board for the evening meal was set, 
The good wife bustled busily round. 
It was homely and plain — but oh, so sweet, 
With rose and lavender freshly culled, 
And there, in a cradle, just at my feet, 
A beautiful babe to sleep lay lulled. 


I sat me down, with a bidden right, 
And a sense of comfort over me stole ; 
The board, though homely, was clean and 
white, 
And flowers were upon it — set in a bowl. 
And the good wife said unto me, her guest, 
As she twisted the blooms in the bowl so 
brown : 
‘*T like to turn what are freshest and best 
To the side where the man of the house 
sits down.”’ 


I looked at the flowers —so white, so red ; 
[I gazed at the happy-faced busy wife, 
And, ‘‘ That is a nice idea,”’ I said ; 
‘**T wish we could carry it all through life. 
For the world would be a far happier place, 
And many a glint through the darkness 
loom, 
If we ‘turned the flowers’ with a tactful 
grace, 
And showed the glory instead of the 
gloom.”’ 
NANNIE POWER-O’ DONOGHUE. 
Chambers’ Journal, 


ADIEU! 
You have a heart of fire and gold — 
Nor gold nor fire for me is bright ; 
I would forget those days of old, 
Which seemed to show your heart aright. 


Not mine to mix among the crowd 
Who worship you, and bend the knee, 

To sing your praises long and loud— 
Love’s silence is reserved for me. 


My love, that is both dumb and deep, 
Is freely given as ‘tis true ; 

What secret still the Fates may keep 
I know not — but I say, Adieu ! 


I say Adieu because my part 
Must be to leave that whirling train, 
Where every moment is a smart, 
And every day a year of pain. 
WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
Longman’s Magazine, 





v 
Flowers, ete. 
TO MISS JANE AUSTEN, 
(GRATEFULLY.) 
WE, homely souls, whose courage fails 
At perils hid in modern tales, 
Dread airings of religious dreams, 
Social reforms and moral schemes, 


Turn to those simple idylls sung, 

When this old century was young, 

And watch the Pump-room beauties greet 
Their courtly swains in Millsom Street. 


They live for us —this old-world throng — 
Their joys, their loves to us belong, 

Their sorrows, where the pages show 
Traces of tears shed long ago. 


Ours is the loss, we freely own, 

Who leave more stalwart fare alone, 

And in our unlearned hearts rejoice 

To hear this quaint, old-fashioned voice ; 


As country-folk whose ears are sore, 
Dinned with the pavement’s clash and roar, 
Through April hedgerows hear again 

The blackbird’s whistle in the lane. 


Spectator. ALFRED COCHRANE. 


THE THIRD GENERATION. 
OvER the field and across the stile, 
Stepping daintily, each by each, 
He looked down with a lofty smile, 
She with her innocent childish speech ; 
Seven and five—so they count their years, 
Plants that have bloomed under sunny 
skies, 
All that is noble within us stirs, 
Meeting the gaze of those frank young 
eyes. 


Life to them is a land of dreams, 
Showing no shadow as yet of care, 
Searcely possible now it seems, 
Friend, that we reckoned it once as fair ; 
We, who broken, and worn, and grey, 
Hope and pleasure forever dumb, 
Stand aside from the path to-day, 
Giving place when the children come. 


Giving place — with a full content — 
Branches these of our parent stem, 
All the gifts that to us were sent 
Will be trebled, we trust, for them ; 
Wider knowledge and wiser plan 
May they own when their path is trod ! 
Finding the link ’twixt the child and man 
Is as the link ’twixt the man and God. 
All The Year Rovnd. 
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Simon Fraser — Lord Lovat. 


From The Scottish Review. 
SIMON FRASER— LORD LOVAT. 
(Ob. 1747). 

THE “rising of the forty-five ”’ still 
throws a halo round its contemporary 
period of Scottish history. After the 
lapse of nearly a century and a half, the 
picturesque and stirring incidents which 
characterized that historic episode still 
exercise a fascinating spell, showing 
how deep a root they struck in the na- 
tional imagination. Nor is the reason 
of this far to seek. The drama was 


enacted almost exclusively on Scottish | 


soil. The panorama that filled the 
stage depicted some of the most curious 
and unfamiliar aspects of Scottish life. 
Its central figure was a youthful prince 
of an ancient Scottish line. To redeem 
his ancestral misfortunes and vindicate 
the claims of his birth, he had thrown 
himself unreservedly on the affections 


of a generous and impressionable peo- | 


ple. Of seemly presence, courageous 
mood, urbane and chivalrous ways, he 
inspired among his followers a devotion 
as romantic as it was rare, and as he 


carried himself with a bright and benig- | 


nant courtesy when his star was in the 


ascendant, so also did he bear himself | 


with a manly fortitude when its lustre 
had set. 

Prominent among the names 
ciated with this memorable political 
interlude, occurs that of Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat. The singular attributes of 
this striking character—the vuipine 
activities of his mind, the opposing 
vicissitudes of his fortunes, and _ ulti- 
mately, his conspicuous and tragic fate 
—have combined to furnish a page of 
human history which few biographical 
records can supply. Summoned while 
yet a youth from the seclusion of aca- 
demic pursuits, to participate in family 
affairs, his energies were nursed amid 
feud and faction ; and his career, from 
start to finish, ran through one succes- 
sive development of antithetical and 
dramatic event. His personal concerns, 
With little intermission, constituted the 
urgent business of the statesmen of his 
day. The questions which affected his 
litle and patrimony are still ranked as 
leading causes in the juridical statistics 


asso- 
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i< his country. Occult schemes of 
statecraft — pursued with unwearied in- 
dusty and practised with Machiavellian 
art— were the familiars of his life. 
And ere the stage had darkened, and 
| the curtain finally fell, he had commu- 
jnicated not a little of their direction 
and force to the fitfully recurring and 
|disquieting oscillations that disturbed 
the political equilibrium of the time. 

| The original position of Simon Fraser 
(on the family genealogical tree was 
somewhat remote from the main trunk. 
He was a second son, while his father 
was a fourth son. But the death-rate 
had been high amongst the interposing 
branches. Some died peaceably in bed ; 
;some were slain in feud; and others 
fell on the field of battle. When Simon 
|/was called upon to make his début 
the world, the intervening lives 


in 
between the family honors and him- 
self, were but two, —those of a female 
cousin once removed, and of his father. 
now infirm and stricken in years. Vir- 
|} tually, this meant that he was barred 
| but by one life, as his father’s succes- 
sion was equivalent in due course to his 
lown. 

The lady whose position was thus so 
}inimical to Simon’s worldly prospects, 
was the only surviving child of his first 
cousin, the existing lord. She was a 
scion of the powerful Scottish family of 
Athol, her mother being a daughter of 
the marquess of that name. There was 
no existing deed of tailzie regulating 
succession to the estates. But in virtue 
of her parents’ ante-nuptial contract, 
jthe lady in question was destined as 
|the heiress. This instrument provided 
‘that the properties should yest in the 
heirs male of the marriage, in default 
of whom, in “the heirs of the marriage 
whomsoever.’’ To nullify this incon- 
venient settlement, and transfer the 
rights of succession to his own imme- 
diate line, was the diplomatic nut which 
Simon set himself to crack on the very 
threshold of his career. 

The intellectual faculties of the reign- 
ing lord were dull and contracted. Tis 
cousin’s wits were uncommonly nimble 
and comprehensive. Simon became sed- 
ulously observant in his attentions to 
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his noble relative. His efforts to please 
were directed with all the plausibility 
and tact of which he was so rare a 
master. His companionship became 
indispensable. In each conjuncture of 
circumstance he exercised the functions 
of guide, philosopher, and friend ; and 
in all his lordship’s deliberations his 
counsels were oracular in their author- 
ity. In the midst of their intimacy 
Lord Lovat paid a visit to London and 
his jfidus Achates accompanied him. 
The then prevailing habits of Tighland 
conviviality were not, perhaps, the most 
effective safeguards of a facile disposi- 
tion against the allurements of London 
life. During his stay in the metropolis 
his lordship largely devoted himself to 
the bacchanalia of the tavern, and sim- 
ilar enjoyments. And it may safely be 
conjectured that on whatever other 
lines his cousin’s influence was wont to 
exert itself, in this particular direction 
it did not prove a restraining force. 
His lordship’s health was completely 
sapped by his excesses ; and he died at 
Perth, in Simon’s arms, on his journey 
homeward. 

On this occurrence a testamentary 
settlement by the deceased was pro- 
duced, abrogating the provisions of his 
marriage contract, and bequeathing his 
possessions to Thomas Fraser of Beau- 
fort, Simon’s father. 

This deed, which had only recently 
been drawn out by a skilled London 
attorney, was in faultless legal form, 
and set forth that the instrument an- 
nulled had been obtained by pressure, 
which, acting upon an easy and unsuspi- 
cious nature, had amounted practically 
fraud. The testator consequently 
conceived it his duty to set aside its 
authority, to revert to the ancient fam- 
ily practice of conserving the succession 
in the male line, and, to this end, nom- 
inated as his heirs the Beaufort branch 
ef the Frasers as being next in lineal 
descent. Simon had played his cards 
with unquestionable astuteness, and 
had won the first trick in the game. 
The result of his diplomacy remained 
to be seen. 

It was not to be expected that the 
Athol family would quietly acquiesce in 


to 
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this altered position of affairs. They 
|had so long been accustomed to regard 
‘the acres of Lovat as much a portion 
| of the family appanage as the haughs of 
| Dunkeld, that the astonishment occa- 
sioned by the new situation was only 
/equalled by the resentment it inspired. 
lo find the proprietary rights over a 
fine Highland estate, and the baronial 
privileges attaching to it, so deftly 
\filched from their grasp, in the very 
hour in which they had counted for 
possession, constituted a challenge to 
their interest and their pride, which 
they were not slow to accept. The 
brother of the widow, and therefore 
uncle of the heiress, was the Earl of 
Tullibardine, who, for State services 
had been called to the peerage in his 
own right. He was at this time lord 
high commissioner of Scotland, an office 
which, as justice was then dispensed, 
| gave its occupant special advantages in 
|any personal warfare he might ehance 
|to have on hand. Nor did Tullibardine 
fail to take full advantage of his posi- 
tion. Active legal measures, or at least 
as active as the circumstances of the 
time permitted, were at once instituted, 
to upset the pretensions of the Beau- 
forts. And, meantime, to anticipate 
the slow process of legal incubation, 
agents and factors were appointed to 
levy the revenues of the estate on be- 
half of the heiress. Simon, on his part, 
nominally representing his father, but 
really acting an independent part, was 
not less active in putting into execution 
such measures to make good his posi- 
tion, as he thought it desirable to adopt. 
His emissaries were numerous and en- 
ergetic; and backed by the general 
sentiment of the clan, they invariably 
beat those of his opponent out of the 
field. Worsted in his initial efforts, 
Tullibardine secured the aid of the 
Privy Council, whose powers, where 
they could be brought to operate, were 
then despotic. Edicts were freely is- 
sued in Tullibardine’s interest, and 
would no doubt have proved potent fac- 
tors in the situation, provided they 
could have been enforced. 

At this juncture, Simon, who was 
seldom at a loss for an expedient, 


ir 


| 
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sought to resolve the difficulties of his | within the bounds of their residence, 
position in another direction. Hetrans-|but elsewhere the authority of the 
formed his réle from that of a usurper | Beauforts was supreme. 
into that of a lover, and laid siege,in| The Athols were fully alive to this 
private, to the affections of the lady | disadvantage, and they began to cast 
with whom he was so violently warring | about for a remedy. After some indus- 
in public. He succeeded so far in his | trious seeking they fell upon a scheme 
purpose that the susceptible damsel| which promised, they fancied, to meet 
agreed to elope with him. The details|the exigencies of the case. A section 
of the scheme were confided to a clans-|}of the Frasers, at an early point of 
man, who undertook their execution. | their history — probably in the course 
But the intermediary proved unreliable | of their migratory movement to the 
at the critical moment. After convey-| North (they were originally a southern 
ing the fair runaway a certain distance | sept)— had hived off from the main 
in the midst of storm and darkness, | body and established themselves in the 
his courage, or some other essential | north-eastern confines of Aberdeen- 
quality, failed him, and he conducted |shire. There they were still located, 
his fragile charge back to her mother | peacefully tending their flocks or tilling 
instead of to the rendezvous of her} the soil, though not at times altogether 
lover. unmindful of the more stirring tradi- 
In their contest for the mails and/|tions of their race. Their head was 
dues the Athols found themselves se-| Lord Saltoun, a true-blooded clansman, 
verely handicapped in the sex of their | and, like his kinsman of Lovat, a peer 
representative. The customs of the|of the realm. The project was, to unite 
clans did not necessarily restrict the | the heiress in marriage with Saltoun’s 
succession of the chiefship to the oper-|son, and present the latter to the Fra- 
ation of a strict heredity. Their mode|sers as their consanguineous chief. 
of life was largely predial. The fune-| The prejudices of clanship, it was sur- 
tions devolving on the head of the com-| mised, would be ingeniously consulted 
by introducing to the Highlanders, in 
If from any cause they chanced to be | this relationship, a scion of the common 
even temporarily suspended, the gen-| stock, who though born and nurtured 
eral interests were felt to suffer. | outside of their own immediate circle, 
Hence, if any disability untitted the-| had nevertheless sprung from the same 
ancestry and bore the same patronymic 
tain competently io discharge the re-|as themselves. The proposition was 
sponsibilities of the position, it was not | favorably entertained by Lord Saltoun. 
uncommon for the vacant office to be | It did not occur to him, in giving as- 
filled by a popular selection from /sent to the proposal, that serious objec- 
amongst the clan. The Frasers were | tion might be taken in other interested 
not inclined to a gynarchical form of | quarters; and that such disapproba- 
government. And heading the opposi-|tion, if provoked, might take a form 
tion to such a régime they had a youth | for which his experience of the milder 
in the field of unusual enterprise and} social conditions to which he was 
| 





munity were exacting and unceasing. 


natural successor of a deceased chief- 


parts —who bade for their allegiance | accustomed, would find him wholly 
not only in virtue of the blood that ran| unprepared. To complete the nego- 
in his veins, but still more because of | tiations, he set out for Beaufort, other- 
the services it was in his power to ren- | wise called Castle Dounie, on a visit to 
der—services in which all must par- | the dowager. 
ticipate, from the duihne wassel among| Simon, at this time, was principally 
them of highest account to the humblest | resident in Edinburgh. He held a 
servitor in the clan. In the result | commission in the army, and his mili- 
Simon’s personality everywhere pre-|tary duties necessitated his presence 
The influence of the dowager | with his regiment, which was quartered 


vailed. 
Sut in view of the development 


and her daughter was probably of effect ! there. 
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of events, of which he took ample care | 


to keep himself well informed, he con- 
cluded that the time had arrived for 
giving a more exclusive attention to 
his family interests. Accordingly he 
resigned his military appointment, left 


Edinburgh, and took up his residence | 


with his clan. As Saltoun approached 
the territory of the Frasers, he was the 
recipient of a document bearing the 
signatures of Lord Lovat and twenty of 
the leading gentlemen of the clan. 
Simon inspired the paper, though his 
name did not appear as a signatory. 
The intimation it conveyed was suc- 
cinctly and strongly expressed. If his 
lordship’s visit, it announced, was ami- 
cably conceived, his presence amongst 
them would be resented by no one; 
but if it purposed a disturbance of ex- 
isting relationships betwixt the chief 
and his people, it would be regarded as 
an impudent intrusion ; and it behoved 
him to know that the Highland fashion 
of dealing with such offences was to 
cut the offender’s throat or blow his 


brains out wherever he chanced to be | 
staggered | 


found. Though somewhat 
by the vigor of the rhetoric and the 
truculence of the threat, Lord Saltoun 
prosecuted his journey — perhaps with 
more expedition than he might other- 
wise have shown—and_ reached 
castle with his head whole 
wind-pipe still intact. But he was not 
to escape scatheless,. 
affairs with the dowager, to their mu- 
tual satisfaction, he out on 
return journey, accompanied by a con- 
siderable train of friends and depend- 
ants, and had scarcely emerged from 


set 


the policies of the castle when he was | 


encountered by Simon, who had been 
lying in wait for him at the head of his 
men, and he and all his company were 
made prisoners. Sending the captured 
party into confinement, Simon at once 
proceeded to the castle to reckon with 
the dowager, who had so eagerly co- 
operated with Saitoun to thwart his de- 
signs. 
it had been judged prudent to remove 
the young heiress from the neighbor- 
hood of such an ingenious intriguer as 
Simon had proved himself to be. The 


the 
and his | 


After arranging | 


his | 


After the elopement adventure, | 
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mother was consequently, with the ex- 
ception of her dependants, the sole 
occupant of the castle. Towards her, 
| the master of Lovat extended the same 
| consideration as he bestowed on the 
|chattels of the house. She was sub- 
jected toa strict surveillance, and rig- 
| orously confined to her apartments. 
| By and by he began to entertain wilder 
| purposes, and soon proceeded to put 
them into execution. In the dead of 
night, accompanied by a chosen band 
of retainers, including an accommodat- 
ing divine and a lusty piper, he burst 
into the sleeping chamber of the de- 
fenceless lady, ejected her maids and. 
;maugre her hysterical protestations, 
| forced her through a form of marriage, 
‘he himself enacting bridegroom. A 
few days later he conveyed her to 
| Aigas, an islet in the neighborhood, 
'formed by the waters of the Beauly. 
Here she was detained for months, a 
closely guarded prisoner, and permitted 
only the society of her newly wedded 
lord to solace her captivity. 

The report of these proceedings, on 
reaching Edinburgh, excited the strong- 
lest indignation. Tullibardine, indeed, 
| had twofold cause to harbor the sever- 
'est resentment. He was the official 
| representative of the law that had been 
so grossly outraged, and brother of 
the lady who had been so heinously 
wronged. But, at the time, it was all 
but impossible to strike effectively at 
‘an evil-doer in the heart of the High- 
lands. Such action, however, as was 
practicable and customary was forth- 
with undertaken. A royal herald — 
Rothesay, Marchmont or Albany —at- 
tended by his pursuivant unicorn, Bute 
or Carrick —was deputed to summon 
the offender to surrender himself at the 
bar of justice to answer for the misde- 
meanors laid to his charge. The bearer 
of the summons was not expected, on 
such a mission, to approach nearer to 
the scene of outrage than was deemed 
/compatible with personal safety. In 
the present instance this valiant func- 
tionary halted at Elgin —well without 
the Highland border-line —and_ with 
blare of trumpet and pomp of pageantry 
delivered his message from the cross of 


| 

















that ancient town. The northern air, 
however, did not possess the properties 
of the ear of Dionysius. The tympa- 
num of the culprit was unaffected by 
the Elgin bugle-blast. He did not re- 
pair to Edinburgh as required ; and his 
conduct remained unreformed. 
Following upon this abortive proced- 
ure, and further influenced by the 
successful raiding of Simon and _ his 
emissaries on the revenues of the 
estate, application was made to the 
Scotch Privy Council for ‘ Letters of 
Intercommuning ”’ against the obdurate 
law-breakers ; which issued forthwith. 
Those ancient instruments of Scottish 
law were in frequent recourse in the 
exigencies of the times. They corre- 
sponded very closely in character with 
that once formidable weapon of eccle- 
siastical warfare — the bull of excommu- 
nication, and were a finished example 
of a social system attaining to some 
notoriety in these latter days under the 
name of boycotting. The subjects of 
their anathemas were not to be aided 
by the king’s lieges with ‘* meat, drink, 
or other provisions ;”’ they were not to 
be afforded, ‘‘ whatever their needs, 
any help comfort or relief ;’’ and their 
‘* cattle, horses, and other goods ” might 
be taken possession of by whomsoever 
it pleased, and, so far as the law was 
concerned, with impunity. Further, 
the documents announced a govern- 
ment reward of two thousand merks 
Scots for the head of the Beauforts — 
father or son—dead or alive. It does 
not appear to what point of northerly 
latitude these punitive missives pene- 
trated ; but it is certain that for good 
and suflicient reasons they did not cir- 
culate in the straths of the <Aird or the 
wilds of Stratherick. Later on, still 
further measures were adopted. <A 
military commission was issued, giving 
powers of fire and sword. With Fort 
William as the basis of operations, 
repeated endeavors were made to bring 
the mountaineers to account. But, in 
truth, the Highlanders were more 
feared by the soldiery than were the 
soldiers by the Highlandmen. The 
species of warfare entailed upon them 
was entirely novel. and unsuited to 
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regular troops. Simon kept his ene- 
mies at bay and his head upon _ his 
shoulders; and gradually hostilities 
slackened, until, eventually, the troops 
appeared only in a desultory and alto- 
gether innocuous way within the bounds 
of the barony. 

The old chief, Simon’s father, broken 
by age and infirmity, and equally in- 
volved with his son in these embarrass- 
ing proceedings, had found a refuge in 
Dunvegan Castle, a fortalice in the 
Isle of Skye, the residence of Macleod 
of Macleod, his brother-in-law. There, 
while the foregoing events were tran- 
spiring, he died, and Simon, assuming 
the baronial honors, had now attained 
the position which had so long been the 
object of his ambition. His assump- 
tion of the family dignities, however, 
brought no cessation to the toils and 
hazards to which he was exposed. His 
personal security continued to depend 
on the exercise of a sleepless vigilance 
and a prompt dexterity. The unrelax- 
ing character of the efforts required of 
him became so fraught with discomfort 
that in time he began to cast about for 
some means of relief. We have seen 
that the influence of the Athol family 
was at this time paramount in Scotland. 
It was only natural to suppose that such 
an influential position would prove no 
inconsiderable source of jealousy to 
other rival houses. This was indeed 
the case, and it became obvious to the 
acuteness of Lovat that an adept like 
himself might play upon this human 
sentiment to his own substantial advan- 
tage. He accordingly addressed him- 
self with all his art to the Duke of 
Argyll, whom he much impressed by 
the speciousness of his proposals and 
the pregnance of his suggestions. So 
effectively indeed did he ply the duke 
that he entirely enlisted in his behalf 
the interest of that puissant personage. 
At his Grace’s instigation, and under 
his protection, he undertook a journey 
to London. The duke engaged to 
smooth his way at court and become 
patron of his suit for a remission of his 
offences. But his iniquities were no- 
torious. Progress in the desired direc- 
tion was slow. Before much had been 
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accomplished, King William took his 
departure for the Continent, and Lovat 
had no option but to follow. He con- 
tinued assiduously to press his suit, 
and eventually succeeded in obtaining 
a pardon for all political misdemeanors ; 
but the royal clemency could by no 
means be induced to extend itself to 
his civil crimes. 

This result left his situation little bet- 
ter than before. His civil offences had 
practically formed the whole gravamen 
of the bill of indictment against him. 
In these untoward circumstances he 
considered the advisability of attempt- 
ing to purge his record by submitting 
himself to the jurisdiction of the court. 
Accordingly he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh and took steps to bring his case 
to trial. But he failed to abide the 
issue. On the very morning, as he 
informs us in a fragment of autobiog- 
raphy, on which the case was to be 
called, he learned through a friendly 
judge that all his colleagues (eight in 
number) had been bought over by the 
Athol interest, and that the verdict 
would be given against him, even 
should an angel descend from heaven 
and stand sponsor for his innocence. 
Even then, he avers, so strong was he 
in his sense of integrity, that he would 
have remained to confound his 
mies, had not his friends, conspicuous 
among whom was his Grace of Argyll, 
taxen it upon them to compel his de- 
parture. Constrained by their action 
he ** mounted his horse and set out, to 
his own regret as well as the regret of 
every other friend he had in the world 
who were 
with the corrupt and abandoned charac- 
ter of his judges.’ He retraced his 


steps to the North, and amid the fast- | 


nesses of his ancestral domains, revived 
his companionship with broken men, 
and his experiences of a lurking and 
harassed life. 

With the development of political 
events his prospects did not brighten. 


ene- | 


not sufliciently acquainted | 
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materially increased, and his family 
and personal animosities were as re- 
lentlessly prosecuted as ever. Lovat 
could discern nothing before him, near 
or remote, but the life of the hunted 
fox that skulks in the covert to save its 
brush. Considerations of personal com- 
fort, and even of safety, urged him to 
seek an asylum elsewhere. France was. 
at that time the common resort of the 
refugee from British shores. Thither 
Lovat turned his steps, and, in finding 
a retreat upon its soil, was able, with 
characteristic ingenuity, to attach an- 
other string to his bow than that of 
merely prudential motives. 

The house of Stuart, exiled from the 
British throne, had also found a home 
on the Continent, and under the pa- 
tronage of the French monarchy, had 
established the semblance of a regal 
court at St. Germains. There, a little 
| band, composed of dethroned royalty 
jand refugee politicians, watched and 
| waited, planned and intrigued, adminis- 
tering the details of a household as if 
they were the affairs of an empire, 
cherishing a keen sense of the great- 
ness of the past, and ever turning an 
alertly observant eye on the potentiali- 
ties of the future. Lovat had already 
formed an acquaintanceship with the 
exvatriated family and their advisers. 
/On the occasion of his following King 
| William the Channel, when 
| pleading for a remission, he had taken 
}an opportunity of paying a stealthy 
visit to St. Germains and waiting on 
the Chevalier. At the moment, it was 
not his cue to make any demonstrative 
declaration of political faith. His object 
seems to have been served in acquiring 
some first-hand knowledge of the per- 
sonnel of the Jacobite court. This ac- 
complished, he returned to Loo, to urge 
afresh his pleas with King William, 
with the results already mentioned. 
| Tlis mission to St. Germains on the 
present occasion was undertaken with a 
| different purpose. Tle had no difficulty 





across 


King William died and Anne ascended | in gauging the situation and adjusting 
the throne. With the new sovereign, | himself to its requirements. To the 
his irreconcilable enemy Tullibardine | acting heads of the Jacobites he pre- 
stood high in favor. The _ political | sented himself, not as a fugitive from 
power of the latter was consequently ! his country, with a price upon his head, 
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but as a voluntary and zealous partici- | 
pator in their 
valuable coadjutor in their plans. 


aspirations, and as an - 


| 
eli 
represented himself as expressly aate. I 
gated by the Scottish Jacobites to con-| 
sult and advise with King James and | 
his ministers on dynastic concerns. | 
Nor did he appear empty-handed. He 
was the bearer of a scheme of opera- | 
tions, devised by himself, and approved 
he averred, by the leaders of the cause 
in Scotland. His plan of campaign may 
be stated. A body of five thousand | 
French troops would be detailed to land 
at a convenient point in the north of 
Scotland. They would there be joined 
by from ten to twenty thousand hardy 
Highlanders, who were only waiting | 
their opportunity in French co-opera- 
tion. The united body would direct 
its march to the south, the numbers of 
the Highlanders being continuously 
augmented by fresh accessions to their 
ranks. Another French army would in 
the mean time be landed in the neigh- 
borhood of London, which it would 
seize and occupy. By the operations 
of these independent bodies the efforts 
of the executive government would be 
effectually paralyzed, and the objects of 
the enterprise could not fail of being 
signally realized. 
This scheme of 
must be admitted, 


Lovat’s reflected, 
not a little credit on 
the sagacity of its originator. It con- 
tained the first suggestion made, that 
Scotland might be used as a fulcrum to 
overturn the existing fabric of English 
government. And it is worthy of re- 
mark that throughout every subsequent 
phase of Jacobite activity, this idea 
supplied the inspiring force, and was 
that on which, on every occasion, action 
was based, when its projects came to 
take form in actual execution. 

As French co-operation played 
prominent a part in the plan proposed, 
it was essential that it should receive 
the assent of the French king. Louis 
the Grand was invested with so large 
a share of the divinity that hedges a 
king, that few, even of his own subjects, 
were permitted access to his presence ; 
and of foreigners, absolutely none. 
sut the genius of Lovat was equal to 


SO 


'when their services should be 


| His antecedents had to some 


| dislike as well as distrust. 


the task. He not only obtained several 
audiences of his Majesty, but succeeded 
in establishing the most cordial rela- 
tionships between himself and _ the 
‘¢divine monarch.’? His purpose was 
lauded, his scheme received unqualified 
approval, and he was graciously as- 
sured that the government of France 
would not fail in the part assigned them 
called 
/into requisition. At St. Germains, 
| however, his negotiations had a differ- 
ent result. There he was regarded 
'with something more than suspicion. 
extent 
discovered themselves, and had inspired 
Moreover, 
it was noted that he carried with him 


|no credentials from the Scottish friends 


he claimed torepresent. His battalions 
of Highlanders were unvouched for, 
save by the ore rotundo averments of 
their solitary guarantor. Waiving, 


| however, in the mean time, the personal 


the Chevalier’s 
corps pronounced the 
scheme too crude, at the present stage, 
to be proceeded with ; and Lovat was 
invited to return to Scotland to collect 
such testimony would lend to his 
facts and figures the authoritative force 
of which they stood so much in need. 
With this conclusion Lovat was 
greatly dissatisfied, and attributed it 
to the dissensions prevailing in the 
Cabinet, and more especially to the an- 
tipathy which Middleton, the secretary, 
had from the first contracted towards 
himself. He had aspired to the posi- 
tion of generalissimo of the invading 
forces, and the grudge he bore to those 
whom he considered responsible for his 
disappointment was keen and enduring. 
Although fully conscious of the dan- 
gers that must beset him on returning 
to Britain, Lovat determined to hazard 
them. He set out accompanied by a 
single companion and a menial attend- 
ant. A fourth individual was also 
detached in connection with the expe- 
dition; but he travelled apart from 
Lovat. Middleton was desirous of ob- 
taining precise and trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the doings of his doubtful 
auxiliary, and despatched, indepen- 


the 
diplomatique 


aspects of case, 


as 
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dently, a reliable emissary to keep an 
eye on his movements. Lovat landed 
in the south of England and made his 
way to the North with all the circum- 
spection proper to an outlaw who had 
sentence of death hanging over his 
head. At the town of Northallerton 
an incident occurred that came near 
having a tragic issue. <A loafing mem- 
ber of the Commission of Peace having 
got an inkling of some dubious qualities 
in the character of the strangers, had, 
it appears, been regaling himself in the 
kitchen of the hostelry in which the 
travellers were entertained, and gleaned 
from the convivial babblings of the 
valet something of his master’s mis- 
sion. With all due despatch the zealous 
functionary mustered his myrmidons 
and surrounded the house. Levat on 
learning the position of affairs gave 
himself up for lost. It was very evi- 
dent that, if taken, he would receive 
but short shrift, and he already saw 
himself, at the end of the briefest pos- 
sible period permitted by the forms of 
law, drawn to the place of public oxe- 
cution on a hurdle, and hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. In view of this pros- 
pect, he tells us, it seemed to him a 
wiser plan to sell his life on the spot, 
and at as dear an exchange as possible. 
He accordingly took his firearms from 
their cases, and took up a position com- 
manding the door, with a cocked pistol 
in either hand and a_blunderbuss 
crammed with bullets lying handy on 
the table. His fellow-traveller, evi- 
dently cast in a less heroic mould, beat 
a hasty retreat and sought safety in the 
privity of an adjoining apartment. But 
while waiting for the onslaught of his 
assailants, a more pacific idea took pos- 
session of his mind. How much bet- 
ter, he thought, than selling one’s life, 
no matter how dearly, would it be not 
to part with it at all! When the mag- 
istrate appeared, the occupant of the 
room had abandoned his valorous atti- 
tude. The weapons of war were not to 
be seen. 
cordial air he advanced and gave wel- 
come to the intruder; assured him of 
his utmost satisfaction in meeting him 
after so prolonged an interval, as many 
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years had now elapsed since his brother 
the Duke of Argyll and himself had 
had the pleasure of meeting him on the 
neighboring racecourse. The obfus- 
sated justice could only stammer an 
apology for so unceremoniously disturb- 
ing the privacy of a brother of the Duke 
of Argyll. The brother of his Grace 
was easily mollified. The acquaintance 
of the racecourse was handsomely for- 
given, and graciously invited to join 
him in a bottle. And so prodigal was 
the hospitality accorded, that the un- 
wary guest succumbed to its spell, and 
was borne from the scene at a belated 
hour ‘* devoid of sense or motion.”’ 

It was scarcely to be expected, in the 
circumstances, that Lovat’s efforts in 
Scotland, as a Jacobite emissary, would 
be crowned with any large measure of 
success. Other than Jacobite interests 
demanded his first consideration. His 
own personal safety called for constant 
regard. He could not move with the 
freedom his mission required to carry it 
to a successful issue. The interviews 
he succeeded in obtaining with the 
Jacobite leaders were few and incon- 
sequential. In most cases these con- 
sidered that they had grave reason to 
doubt the sincerity of the agent, and 
they were not therefore inclined to be 
particularly communicative in the mat- 
ter of their political creed. And it 
was well for them, perhaps, that they 
were not. For, directly afterwards, it 
was discovered that this Jacobite plen- 
ipotentiary had opened secret commu- 
nication with the government, and was 
basing his claims to their gratitude on 
the importance of the information he 
had it in his power to divulge. The 
precise motives by which he was actu- 
ated are perhaps difficult to determine. 
They were no doubt as complex as the 
diverse elements which compounded 
his character. He was angry with the 





With a genial smile and a} 


treatment meted out to him by the 
court of St. Germains. He was galled 
by the reception accorded him by its 
adherents in Scotland. He had the 
prospect, in the information he pro- 
posed to impart, of showing as an 
|important figure in State affairs. But 
| above all, he had probably arrived at the 
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conclusion that, not with the Jacobites 
lay the destinies of the British empire 
for an indefinite time to come, and, 
with admirable impartiality, he took 
immediate steps to make friends of the 
winning side. Considerations of a 
more exalted kind, probably, did not 
enter into the calculation. His intelli- 
gence was received by the govern- 
ment’s representatives with all the 
eager attention bestowed on communi- 
cations bearing on the treasonable 
practices of the time. But his narra- 
tions were liberally seasoned with the 
disingenuousness of his character, and, 
in one instance at least, involved the 
recipient of his confidences in more 
disastrous results than the individual 
he had chosen to denounce. 

In a brochure of the time, particulars 
are given of 
conspiracy to entrap into compromising 
situations the leading Scottish Jaco- 
bites of the day, in which ‘‘ one, Simon 
Fraser”’ is employed as the decoy duck 
of the plot. 
against him are too sweeping in their 
character to be accepted as absolutely 
consistent with fact; but it is un- 
doubted that before Lovat had crossed 


‘ 
< 


the English border he fulfilled a stealthy | 


assignation with his former patron the 
Duke of Argyll —a staunch and power- 
ful Whig — with whom he maintained 
a confidential correspondence 
the remainder of his sojourn in Britain. 
He it was who took the principal part 
in arranging the interviews with the 
Duke of Queensberry, then high com- 
missioner to the Scottish Parliament. 
In these interviews Lovat invested his 
communications with such an interest 
that Queensberry thought it desirable 
to send him to London to unbosom 
himself there. Before going, however, 
Lovat took the opportunity of 
what he must have considered an ex- 
tremely dexterous blow at his enemy 
Tullibardine, now Marquess of Athol. 
Athol was a member of the 
ment, a colleague of Queensberry, and 
of great influence in the councils of the 
queen. Lovat produced a letter ad- 
dressed to Athol, signed and sealed by 
the Chevalier, purporting to be one of a 


a carefully laid official | 


The allegations formulate d | 


during | 


dealing | 


govern- 
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| series in a secret correspondence with 
|the exiled family, in which Athol was 
'clandestinely engaged. Queensberry 
|neither doubted the credibility of his 
informant nor the genuineness of the 
document. But instead of forwarding 
the latter at once to the proper quarter, 
he retained it in his own possession, 
purposing to use it on a riper occasion. 
Eventually, knowledge of the writing 
and the mode of its appearance were 
conveyed to Athol from an outside 
source. The action of his colleague 
was indignantly denounced. In _ the 
investigation that followed, it was as- 
certained that, so far as Athol was 
concerned, the letter was a fabrication. 
Lovat had been entrusted with a 
/number of open letters intended for 
distribution among certain friends in 
Scotland. As a matter of precaution 
the letters bore no address. In the 
icase of one of them an address had 
‘been adhibited, that of the Marquess 
}of Athol, in writing intended to be in- 
distinguishable from that of the rest of 
the letter. But the address upon. it 
was fraudulent, and the perpetrator of 
|the fraud was Lovat. The affair was 
generally looked upon as a discredit- 
able ‘* plot ;’? and Queensberry was so 
deeply compromised by his connection 
with it, that he found it necessary to 
| resign. 

Lovat, on his arrival in London, 
| had several secret interviews with the 
queen’s ministers. He had not much 
to tell that was of real importance, but 
he was an adept in the arts of diplo- 
macy, and had little difficulty in im- 
pressing those with whom he conferred 
that his was a powerful individuality, 
and that it was eminently desirable to 
enlist the services he was willing to 
| place at their disposal. He was now 
anxious to cross the Channel again. 
| He was still under the ban of the law, 
and was far from easy in the various 
attitudes he was compelled to assume 
to evade its vigilance. He was supplied 
‘with a passport under an assumed 
name, and took his departure for the 
Continent, on the understanding that 
he would acquaint his patrons in Lon- 
don with whatever of interest came 
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under his observation on resuming his 
Jacobite connections in France. 

At St. Germains he submitted an 
elaborate report of his recent travels. 
lis tenor was extremely sanguine and 
self-eulogistic. lis appearance among 
the clans, he reported, had occasioned 
the warmest interest ; and their enthu- 
siasm for the cause was of the heartiest 
kind. It was true, he had not been 
entrusted with many practical tokens 
of their sympathies, but he had been 
fully empowered to convey to the exiled 
prince assurances of unwavering loyalty 
and devoted service on the part of the 
most influential of the Highland chiefs. 
His asseverations, however, failed to 
produce the confidence they were in- 
tended to inspire. Knowing they must 
come to the surface, he had been com- 
pelled to refer to his conferences with 
Queensberry, and notwithstanding the 
ingenious interpretations he gave them, 
it required no unusual powers of pene- 
tration to discover what these negotia- 
tions meant, and Middleton arrived at 
a very shrewd opinion on the matter. 
In due course, too, James Murray, the 
official spy upon Lovat, arrived from 
Scotland, bringing with him a fairly 
accurate chart of his lordship’s move- 
ments, and a pretty authentic chronicle 
of his deeds. His report was also for- 
tified by documentary evidence of a 
gravely compromising kind. Middleton 
enclosed the papers to King Louis, to 
whose court Loyat had just repaired, 
accompanied by some trenchant criti- 
cism of his own, and suggested that the 
proper agent for dealing with such 
treachery was the common hangman, 
and advised, if hanging were thought 
too extreme, at least 
and imprisonment. 


On learning the 


opinion which prevailed about him at | 


St. Germains, Lovat addressed himself 
to Middleton in several rhetorical and 
voluble epistles. 
scant satisfaction ; and in the end we 
find him retiring to his auberge, ** de- 
termined to interfere no more in the 
affairs of that ungrateful court.”? In 
its secluded quiet he seated himself, 
he continues, ‘in a disconsolate pos- 
ture, and leaning on a table, ruminated 


immediate arrest | 


Middleton gave him | 
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|on the means of quitting France with 
| honor.”’ 

But, with or without honor, he was 
destined to remain in France for a good 
many years to come. What appeared 
to Middleton and his coadjutors abun- 
dant evidence of his perfidy was accu- 
mulating on every hand. From the 
hour he had landed, on his return from 
England, he had been secretly postur- 
ing as the confidential agent of diamet- 
rically opposing interests. To the 
banished prince and his adherents, he 
was a Jacobite of the Jacobites. To 
the Whig party in England and Scot- 
land he was, if not a trusted ally, at 
least what promised to be a_ useful 
agent. At the French court, too, he 
had distinguished correspondents, to 
whom he unburdened his elastic con- 
science with profuseness and regular- 
ity. The effort to combine and focus 
so many conflicting elements was a task 
| beyond even his dexterity. He was 
| betrayed in various quarters. The rep- 
| resentations in regard to his conduct at 
‘length became so pressing that Louis 
was induced to accede to his arrest. 
This was carried out with a pictur- 
esqueness of incident that loses nothing 
in the description of it supplied by Lo- 
vat. While sitting at dinner he was 
seized by the myrmidons of the law 
and dragged like a dog from the saloon. 
At the threshold they made pause 
for a moment to pillave their victim, 
and ** stripped him even to the shame 
of modesty ’’ to ensure that their work 
should be complete. He was then con- 
| ducted through the most populous thor- 
|oughfares, like a criminal being led to 
ithe gallows, and thrust into a subterra- 





nean dungeon, black with an Egyptian 
darkness and foul with all impurity. 
This choice habitation had, it seems. 
from time immemorial been 
jas the residence of coiners and murder- 


| set apart 


| ers, and a gentleman of the latter class 
|was constrained, it is stated, to vive 
|place to him on the present occasion. 
| Here he remained for thirty days, spar- 

ingly fed, and with, it may be imagined, 

few delights to solace his leisure. At 
‘the end of this time, with the utmost 
| difficulty, he obtained access to the up- 
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per air. Some friends he retained at 
court had moved in his favor, and 
though still nominally a prisoner, and 
under surveillance, he had assigned 
him a certain latitude of movement and 
a fair share of individual liberty. He 
remained, however, under a constant | 
dread of a recurrence of his imprison- | 
ment, and on post days was wont fear- | 
fully to conceal himself, until a friend | 
had ascertained for him whether the | 
dubious letter-bag contained aught to | 
his hurt. 

It looked as if he were now to become 
a permanent resident on French soil. 
An outlaw from his own country, and 
at deadly enmity with every prominent 
member of the British government, 
there seemed small prospect of the 
future having other fortune in store for | 
him than an alien existence in a foreign 
land. He himself seems to have settled 
down into the belief with wonderful 
facility, and forthwith proceeded, with 
ready alacrity, to establish his claims to 
French citizenship. There is some diver- 
sity in the accounts of his manner of life 
during the next few years of his career. 
Among the vocations which he adopted 
is said to have been that of a priest, in 
which his special personal qualifications 
enabled him particularly to shine. So 
highly indeed was he esteemed by his 
ecclesiastical superiors, that had his 
aims in life continued to point in that 
direction, he would undoubtedly have 
attained to a conspicuous eminence in 
the Church. If, however, he actually 
entered on the functions of the priest- 
hood, they were eventually abandoned ; 
and he is ultimately found residing in 
the town of Saumur, in the enjoyment 
of a pension from the French ex- 
chequer, and living in handsome style. 

Some years elapsed without material 
change in the situation. But events 
had meantime transpired elsewhere that 
were to produce a further change on 
the current of his fortunes. The Athols 
had never relaxed in their efforts to 
secure absolute possession and control 
of the Lovat domains. The Saltoun 
design had not been carried into execu- 
tion. After his initial experiences of 
the Frasers, the Aberdeenshire baron 
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concluded that it was highly undesirable 
to cultivate their acquaintanceship fur- 
ther. Another alliance was projected 
for the heiress. This scheme was pros- 
ecuted under the influences of a kindlier 
star than had hitherto shone on this 
lady’s matrimonial affairs. She was 
duly married to Alexander Mackenzie, 
son of Roderick Mackenzie, laird of 
Prestonhall and a senator of the Col- 
lege of Justice. This astute old lawyer 
lost no time in proceeding to extract 


| what family advantage it was _possi- 


ble to derive from the connection. In 
his legal researches he unearthed a 
process of execution existing against 
the property on account of an unsettled 
debt contracted by a previous lord of 
Lovat. This process he purchased, and 
instituted proceedings for seizure of the 
estate on account of non-payment of 
the debt. At his instigation his daugh- 
ter-in-law, at the same time, raised an 
action of declarator as Baroness Lovat 
in her own right. As, of course, neither 
of the actions were defended, decree in 
both causes was given as craved. 

Had Prestonhall proceeded no fur- 
ther, he and his successors might have 
remained in undisturbed possession of 
the booty so acquired. The only indi- 
vidual whose interests were involved 
had long been absent from the country, 
was possibly dead, and, it might be 
expected, wouid soon be forgotten. By 
the exercise of a judicious procedure, 
the new head of the clan might have 
hoped that after a moderate lapse of time 
he would occupy the position of the old. 
Prestonhall, however, set much store 
on his patronymic ; and instead of seek- 
ing to sink his own name in that of the 
clan, he resolved to abolish its Fraser 
appellation and supplant it by that of 
Mackenzie. Some preliminary steps he 
took in this direction came to the knowl- 
edge of the clansmen and produced 
extreme exasperation. Meetings were 
held at which the situation was dis- 
cussed, and the insult offered to the 
clan denounced. The absence of their 
titular chief was deplored, and his fate 
and fortunes eagerly debated in view of 
the danger that menaced. Some vague 
rumor had recently been heard that he 
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was still alive. It was decided to test 
its truth by despatching a trusty clans- 
man on a personal search. The miss- 
ing chief might be traced and induced 
to return. His aid, it was felt, would 
be invaluable in meeting the crisis that 
threatened their affairs. A Major Fra- 
ser, a shrewd and courageous man, was 
the individual fixed on to undertake the 
task. The major carried with him but 
little of the paraphernalia of modern 
travel. He bore on his person the fa- 
miliar accoutrements of the Highlander, 
to which having superadded a scanty 
supply of coarse oatmeal he started on 
foot the following morning, on his in- 
definite and perilous search. 
Throughout his travels, the major 


comported himself like a brave and | 


resourceful man. <After months of 
wanderings, difficulties, and varied ad- 
venture, he astonished Lovat one day 
by walking into his presence. Lovat, 
it may be remarked, had never wholly 
broken off his correspondence with cer- 
tain of the leading English Whigs. He 
had on more than one occasion, and in 
one notable instance to his own confu- 
sion, managed to inform his Whig con- 
nections of projected Jacobite action. 
Building upon this, he had for some 
time back been importuning these gen- 
tlemen to procure the royal pardon for 
his ola offences. The major’s story 
quickened his desire to obtain it ; and 
he determined to risk his person in 
London, in the hope that his presence 
there might facilitate an arrangement. 
Accordingly he quietly slipped _ his 
moorings on French soil, and 
some delicate manceuyring on land and 
imminent danger from the elements in 
crossing the Channel, arrived in Lon- 
don in November, 1714, accompanied 
by the major. 


Necessarily his movements in Lon- | 


don were of the stealthiest kind, but 
not sufficiently so to conceal them from 
the knowledge of his old and implaca- 
ble enemy Athol, who succeeded in 
obtaining his arrest. He was kept for 
some little time in ‘* close prison ’’ with, 
he tells us, **naked bayonets at his 
breast.”? But the times were propitious 
to his fortunes. The first Jacobite ris- 


after | 
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|ing had just declared itself. Govern- 
}ment was casting about for assistance, 
jand was ready to accept it from what- 
ever quarter it was offered. Lovat was 
ithe head of a Highland clan, with 
| whom, it was presumed, his influence 
would be all-powerful. His friends had 
| little difficulty in procuring his libera- 
tion and a probationary suspension of 
legal hostilities. Relieved to this ex- 
| tent, he started for the Highlands in 
‘the companionship of the laird of Cul- 
| loden, who had, in the negotiations just 
| concluded, prominently interested him- 
selfin his behalf. The journey, how- 
ever, was not accomplished without 
perturbing incident. At Edinburgh he 
was again placed under arrest, until 
released by the intervention of the 
friendly lord provost. He embarked 
at Leith for Inverness, but had scarcely 
cleared the Forth when the vessel in 
which he sailed was chased, and all but 
captured, by a flotilla of rebel craft. 
The skipper of their boat gave his pas- 
sengers some trouble and landed them 
at Aberdeen instead of the more north- 
erly port. Lovat and his friends had, 
in consequence, to run the gaunt- 
let through the north-easterly shires, 
which, at the time, were swarming with 
the enemy. When Culloden was at 
length reached, Inverness, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, was found to be 
in the hands of the rebels. Prepara- 
tions were in progress, however, on the 
part of the royalists, to seize it for the 
government. Lovat immediately iden- 
tified himself with the design. He de- 
spatched the major to Stratherick to 
announce his home-coming and raise a 
contingent of his men. Within four- 
and-twenty hours Lovat was at the 
head of two hundred of his clansmen, 
and with these he played an active part 
in the successful seizure of the High- 
land capital. Many years subsequently, 
amid the closing scenes of his life, he 
gave the following account of the ex- 
ploit :— 

‘* When I found it impossible for the 
Earl of Islay to come with his men 
from Argyllshire, I resolved to distin- 
guish myself even though by a desper- 
ate stroke. I had gathered together 
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and 
and 


two hundred men at Stratherick 
with these I marched to Inverness 
invested it. 
then governor, had one thousand men 
in the town; so I found there was 
nothing for it but boldness. I sent a 
message which, indeed, looked like a 
French gasconade, that I would blow 
him and his garrison and the castle and 
the strong steeple into the air, if he did 
not surrender to me before ten o’clock 
the next day, though, God knows! I 
had not two pounds of powder to do it 
with ; and at the same time I sent a 
party of men, in which was a pretty 
gentleman of skill, one Captain Ross, 
the laird’s brother. Whether Sir John 
Mackenzie heard this or not, I can’t 
tell; but he enquired of Ross, if I was 
fully resolved to attack the town. He 
told him positively that I was. Says 
he, if Simon be there he is a desperate 
fellow ; I believe I must leave the town 
to him. And, accordingly, he ran off 
that night with all his men.”’ 

It was 


that when he undertook to narrate any 


circumstance in which he had borne a 


part, he took care to depict himself as | 


its presiding genius —the terrible Jove 


who forged and hurled the thunderbolts. 


| 
We learn from other sources that Lovat | 


and his men by no means enacted 


the exclusive part his lordship assigns | 


them. There was an aggregate force 
of some thirteen hundred men engaged 
in the operations against the town. 
Nor were these altogether bloodless. 
They resulted in several skirmishes, in 
one of which the most notable victim 
was a younger brother of the neigh- 
boring proprietor of Kilravock. But 
Lovat’s services were unquestionable. 
Had he ranged himself with the rebels, 
Inverness could not have been taken ; 
and its capture was timeously accom- 
plished. In the following week was 
fought the battle of Shirreffmuir. Its 
indecisive result forbade the Chevalier 
to advance ; and the fall of Inverness, 
and its results, prevented a rally in 
the rear. The nascent rebellion was 
speedily crushed, and the danger, for 
the time, to the house of Hanover, 
averted. 


Sir John Mackenzie, the | 


a characteristic of our hero | 
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| The direct result to Lovat was an ab- 
| solute wiping out of the record existing 
against him. Early in the following 
|year he obtained the formal remission 
of all his outstanding misdemeanors, 
and, under the royal sign manual, was 
‘free to go about his worldly avocations, 
}if not without reproach, at least without 
| fear. Athol had at length ceased from 
troubling and the victim of his relent- 
|less enmity was at rest. But there was 
}also another direction in which the 
/course of affairs had issued fortunately 
|for his interests. Young Mackenzie, 
who had married the heiress, and who, 
| for years, had been endeavoring to oc- 
cupy the position of the fugitive chief, 
}had linked his fortunes, in the recent 
rising, with those of the Chevalier, and 
| had been involved in the luckless result. 
| Tle fled the country and was attainted, 
}and Lovat was vested in the title and 
}estates. But the law on the point pro- 
| vided that, as Mackenzie’s son and heir 
| who was a mere child) had taken no 
overt part in the rebellion, and would 
;succeed to his natural rights on the 
|death of his father, the vestiture in 
the person of Lovat would only hold 
good during the lifetime of the attainted 
ipeer. This was not a prospect that 
Lovat could relish. Having obtained 
possession, he determined, if legal inge- 
nuity could accomplish it, to retain it. 
| To this end he put into operation every 
|form of law his legal counsellors could 
devise. He raised actions for recall of 
the adverse decrees, given in absence, 
when precluded by circumstances from 
entering defence. The whole range of 
questions affecting title and territory 
were raised and reviewed from the very 
genesis of their existence, and occupied 
the laborious attention of the law courts 
for a lengthy succession of years. The 
shapes they assumed were protean ; 
under the halting system of jurispru- 
dence existing at the time the rate of 
progress was of the slowest. But at 
length he emerged, triumphant at every 
point. In 1730 the court decerned in 
his favor in respect of the title ; and 
a year or two later he concluded an 
arrangement with the heir of the 
Mackenzies, which left him, free and 
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unfettered, in possession of the es- 
tates. 

One personality attracts attention in 
connection with these litigious proceed- 
ings, to which it may be permitted to 
refer. Duncan Forbes, a younger 
member of the Culloden family, after- 
wards lord president of the Court of 
Session, and famous for the influence 
he exerted on the public issues of the 
time, was, in these earlier years, an 
un-noted advocate at the Scottish bar. 
Lovat and he were scions of neigh- 
boring families, familiarly acquainted 
with each other; and it was natural 
that professional services should be 
rendered on the one hand when any 
demand existed for them on the other. 
Forbes, throughout, was Lovat’s wisest 
and trustiest counsel ; and the success 
which eventually attended his suits was 
owing in no small measure to the acu- 
men with which the advocate supported 
his brief, and the devotion with which 
he pursued it. The intimacy of the 
friends had been fostered by political 
occurrences. They had been associated 
in the siege and capture of Inverness. 
The military spirit then engendered 
continued to color their mutual relation- 
ships during their subsequent lives. 
Lovat delighted to address himself, 


with a playful humorousness, to ‘ My | 
him- | 


dear General,’ while content 
self to assume the honors of a much 
lowlier grade. Forbes’s fine personal 
qualities were abundantly obvious to 
Lovat. Ie probably would not have 
cultivated him so sedulously had he not 
convinced himself that such a_ policy 
would be much to his disadvantage. 
And it would have been more to his 
advantage still, had he confided to 
Forbes the direction of his affairs to 
the end. The counsels of commiser- 
ating friendship were not wanting in 
later and more troublous times. But 
the voice of warning was unregarded. 
In spite of reproof, and entreaty, and 
expostulation, the wayward traveller 
chose to tread his own divergent path, 
and expiated his choice in the retribu- 
tory doom in which his days so darkly 
closed. 

For several years after his re-instate- 
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ment in his titular and territorial dig- 
nities, the active mind of Lovat found 
full employment in solving the various 
pressing problems peculiar to his situa- 
‘tion. The whole energies of his mind 
were brought into operation in giving 
shape and substance to the uncertain 
position he occupied and which it was 
/now the object of his life to consolidate. 
|As we have seen, the legal aspect of 
his affairs was slowly developing itseif 
in the courts of law; and nothing was 
discernible in his demeanor, as chief of 
| the clan or subject of the realm, which 
| tended to check the solidifying process. 
Nor was the probity of his demeanor 
barren of result. He was appointed 
| sheriff of his shire. He was presented 
| with the command of an Independent 
| Company, i.e., a body of Highianders 
raised by the crown for local service, 
and which, it may be remarked, con- 
stituted the genesis of the Highland 
regiments in the British service. So 
diligently and aptly did he address him- 
self to the situation that he even ob- 
tained the most flattering recognition 
in the highest quarters, and was not an 
infrequent visitor at court. As a signal 
mark of the royal complaisance, King 
George did him the honor of standing 
as god-father to one of his children. 
But these conditions of credit and 
prosperity did not suffice for his vault- 
ing ambition. Scarcely did he feel 
himself settling firmly in the saddle, 
when he essayed to tilt for higher 
prizes. He conceived himself born to 
loftier destinies than directing the evo- 
lutions of a handful of Highlanders 
and exercising the functions of a local 
squire. Far-reaching conceptions be- 
gan to shape themselves in his creative 
brain. His imagination titillated itself 
by contemplating a lordly domination 
from Pentland to Spey, and the trans- 
formation of his baronial honors into 
the style and title of a dukedom. He 
was shrewd enough to guess that these 
aspirations had little prospect of reali- 
zation under the existing régime ; he 
therefore began to consider whether 
his old acquaintances at St. Germains 
might not be utilized for the purpose. 
|He was now in a position to play the 
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diplomatist to some effect. His cre-| 
dentials were of a different order from | 
those he had carried to that court in| 
sarlier times. New men and new in-| 
fluences were at work, and time had, 
to a great extent, taken the edge from 
the ascerbities of the past. Communi- 
cation was opened and a reconciliation 
effected ; and the ink had scarce had 
time to dry that recorded the absolu- 
tion pronounced at St. James’s, ere he 
was eager in clandestine support of the 
machinations in progress at St. Ger- 
mains. In 1719 he was mixed up with 
the Jacobite proceedings, which, under 
Spanish auspices, took form in a land- 
ing of troops in Scotland, and culmi- 
nated in their capture at Glenshiel. 
A letter of his, bearing evidence of his 
privity to the attempt, was put into the 
hands of the government, and it re- 
quired a journey to London, and all his 
assurance and finesse, to clear himself. 
His narrow escape on this occasion 
saused him to adopt the most watchful 
precautions for the future. So effectu- 
ally did he conceal his operations that 
few or none of them have ever come 
to the surface ; but that, for the next 
five-and-twenty years, he was a main 
instrument in directing the course of 
Scottish Jacobite policy, abundant evi- 
dence exists. Though nothing overt 
was known he brought himself by de- 
grees under suspicion, and the result 
was his experience of a gradually de- 
nuding process in the matter of his 
oflicial preferments. He was summa- 
rily removed from the sheriffship. His 
captaincy was taken from him and 
given to another. He ceased to be 
treated by the authorities with the con- 
sideration he formerly enjoyed. No 
reason was vouchsafed him for this 
procedure. Whatever he suspected, he 
himself represented it as wanton insult 
on the part of the government. And 
it had the effect on his mind of adding 
the incentives of revenge to the prompt- 
ings of ambition. 

His mode of life during this period 
was altogether in harmony with the 
traditions of the time. His principal 
residence was Castle Dounie, a circu- 
larly built tower-like structure, possess- 
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ing walls of enormous thickness, pierced 
here and there by diminutive openings, 
through which slender bars of light 
struggled into the interior. The base- 
ment chambers were used as dungeons, 
while piled atop, stratum on stratum, 
rose the cage-like accommodations set 
apart for the chief and his family, his 
guests, and retainers. Here the chief- 
tain lived in barbaric pomp, exercising 
an absolutism over the property and 
lives of his vassals which there was 
none to challenge. The supplies for 
the day were requisitioned each morn- 
ing from the surrounding districts, and 
how liberally soever the commissariat 
was furnished, usually with the conclu- 
sion of the evening meal not a scrap 
remained. All the household — master 
and menial, from the highest in place 
to the humblest helot—messed at a 
common board, his position at table 
and character of fare being determined 
by the quality of the banqueteer. Mirth 
and revelry, and not infrequently, ex- 
cesses of a more flagrant kind, were 
concomitants of the feast; and when 
the hospitalities were exhausted the 
company dispersed, till a new day 
brought a recurrence of the festive 
scenes that had characterized its pre- 
decessor. 

The advent of 1745 found the situa- 
tion without apparent change. But, to 
not a few, it was a year pregnant with 
momentous issues. The time had ar- 
rived when the house of Stuart was to 
undertake a final effort to retrieve its 
fallen fortunes. Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, who now represented the dynasty, 
had just risen into manhood. He had 
been sedulously schooled in the history 
of his family traditions, and was deeply 
imbued with a sense of his family 
wrongs. His natural disposition, no 
less than his youthful training, had dis- 
posed him to the work which fate had 
reserved to his hand. The character of 
the Stuarts, as exemplified in their more 
recent representatives, had not been 
such as to shed a lustre on misfortune, 
but the latest scion of the house was 
endowed with a temperament cast in 
another mould. There ran in his veins 
a dash of more vehement blood than 
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the paternal fount supplied. His grand- | with the consideration for all his in- 
father, on the mother’s side, was John | trigues. He had contemplated it as the 
Sobieski, the heroic king of Poland. | consummation of his plans. And now 
The grandson, from his earliest years, | that the crusade was actually afoot, it 
had brooded over the humiliations of | inspired him with the deepest distrust, 
his race; and even in his childhood | that, save a few undisciplined Highland- 
is stated to have formed the reso-|men, there was none to strike a blow in 
lution that, whatever fortune should | its name or to flatter it with the promise 
betide, it would be the earliest effort of |of success. He did not, however, sum- 
his manhood to re-instate his line on | marily reject all possibility of a favor- 
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the pedestal from which it had fallen. 
Substantial French assistance had al- 
ways been an integral factor in Jacobite 
schemes of British invasion. With the 
lapse of years, however, the hope of aid 
from France had grown steadily less. 
But, with or without it, the intrepid 
adventurer resolved to dare the task. 
In June, 1745, accompanied by a retinue 
of eight persons he sailed for Scotland, 
and on the 25th of the following month 
erected his standard in a wild and soli- 
tary spot in the western district of 
Inverness-shire. 

The landing of the prince without 
arms or men was a sore discourage- 
ment to his* adherents. The 
among them quailed in face of the re- 
sponsibility which his purpose involved. 


It had never been contemplated to enter | 
on the adventure so feebly equipped | 
and in so haphazard a way. The stakes | 
to be played for were heavy, and the | 


dice were felt to be heavily weighted 
against them. If Charles had been less 


determined in his resolution, he would | 


have returned to France without ad- 
vancing a step on Scottish soil. But he 
had come with a settled purpose, and 
he meant to carry it out. He appealed 


to the patriotism of his desponding | 


sympathizers, to their courage, to the 
affection they entertained for his father 
and himself; and finally prevailed on 
the hesitating Highlanders to cross the 
Rubicon with him, and ally their for- 
tunes with his own. 

But, perhaps, of all those to whom 
the intelligence of the prince’s meagre 
landing had brought doubt and alarm, 
the most disturbed in mind was Lovat. 
All his hopes had been centred in the 
success of such an enterprise. He had 
anxiously looked forward to it for a 
length of years. He had charged it 


boldest | 


able issue. It remained to be seen 
what amount of support the prince 
;could rally to his cause. The move- 
|ment taking birth in the vale of Glen- 
‘finnan might swell into national 
| proportions, and succeed, in despite of 
untoward appearances, in hurling the 
| Guelph from his throne. These consid- 
‘erations dictated his policy. He re- 
vived the game, not unfamiliar to his 
history, of consulting the susceptibil- 
| ities of the opposing parties and playing 
up, in true dramatic style, to the re- 
quirements of each. To the govern- 
ment he postured as the main prop of 
their authority in the Highlands ; while 
to the prince his protestations of loyalty 
and devotion were iterated with a fer- 
|vor which partisanship could not sur- 
pass. So soon as the government 
became aware of the events in progress, 
the lord advocate of the day communi- 
cated with Lovat, reminding him of his 
services in 1715, and bespeaking a rep- 
etition of them in the present crisis. 
Lovat replied, under date of 24th Au- 
gust, 1745 :— 


> 


| 


| 


| 


I received the honor of your lordship’s 
|most obliging and kind letter, for which I 
|give your lordship a thousand thanks. 
| Your lordship judges right when you be- 
| lieve that no hardship or ill-usage that I 
;|meet [referring to the appointments of 
| which he had been stripped] can alter or 
diminish my zeal and attachment for his 
Majesty’s Person and Government. I am 
as ready this day, as far as I am able, as I 
was in the year 1715, when I had the good 
fortune to serve the King in suppressing 
| that great Rebellion more than any one of 
my rank in the Island of Britain. . . . Al 
though I am entirely infirm myself these 
three or four months past, yet I have very 
pretty gentlemen of my family that will 
head my clan whenever I bid them for the 
King’s service. . . . I hear that mad unac- 
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countable gentleman the pretended Prince 
of Wales has set up a standard at a place 
called Glenfinnan, Monday last. I hear of 
none that have joined him yet but the 
Camerons and Macdonalds. 

From his reference to ‘that mad 
unaccountable gentleman the pretended 
Prince of Wales,’’ the lord advocate 


would doubtless divine that his corre- | 


spondent entertained the most moderate 
opinion of the pretensions and _ pros- 
pects of that adventurous youth ; and 


that he regarded his fortunes so indif- | 


ferently that he was indebted to com- 
mon hearsay alone for such knowledge 
of his affairs as he chanced to possess. 
And yet, the prince and himself had 
already been in communication and ex- 
changed the most cordial greetings. 


And in a letter to Lochiel, a prime con- | 
fidante of the prince, we learn how he | 


expressed himself in 
cause : — 

Since you are justly the Royal Prince's 
great favorite, | hope you will be kind 
enough, dear Cousin, as to make my court 
to his Royal Highness, for although it is 
my misfortune not to be able to follow him 
wherever he goes (which would be the de- 
light and honor of my life) you can freely 
assure his Royal Highness that he has not 
a more faithful and zealous partisan in 
Scotland ; and though I am not able to 
mount a-horseback or travel 
have done his Royal Highness more service 
than any one of my rank in Britain ; for I 
keep life and spirits in his affairs more than 


any one in the North; and though the} 


President [Forbes] tells me plainly I have 
forfeit life and fortune, and that my person 
is not safe in this house, yet 1 am resolved 
to live and dye with courage and resolution 
in my King and Royal Prince’s service ; 
but no death they can invent can lessen my 
zeal or fright me from my duty. 


It will be admitted that these senti- 


ments were sufliciently thoroughgoing | 


in their character, and breathed in 
every syllable an uncompromising de- 
votion to his *‘ royal prince.’”? But his 


respect of the | 


a-foot, yet, I | 
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|observant of his demeanor. He kept 
himself in constant communication with 
| his uncertain correspondent, and pressed 
| his sagacious counsels on his vacillating 
| mind. Lovat replied with bold assever- 
ations of his unimpeachable loyalty. 
|'To one of the lord president’s commu- 
|nications, adverting to certain current 
rumors affecting his loyal behavior, 
Lovat responded : — 

There have been several villainous, mali- 
cious, and ridiculous reports that vexed me 
very much ; but as there was nothing ever 
out of hell more false, I despise them and 
|the scoundrels that invented them; and 

since the whole trade business and conver- 
| Sation of many in Inverness is to invent 
} and tell lies, I hope your Lordship will be- 
| lieve no ill or mean thing of me till you 
have a real and infallible proof of it, as I 
am resolved that this shall be my conduct 
| towards your Lordship. 

| The Jacobite campaign was opened 
and proceeded apace ; but the Frasers 
did not take the field. Lovat was urged 
to action from both sides. To the goy- 
ernment his plea, in excuse, was a lack 
of arms ; while to the prince his main 
explanation lay in his age and infirm- 
ities, and the difficulty of moving his 
men unaccompanied by their chief. In 
the course of a few weeks the battle of 
| Prestonpans seemed to supply the cue 
for which Lovat had been waiting. 
The story of this conflict lost nothing 
of its prestige in its recital at Castle 
Dounie. The result of the fight, as 
there portrayed, assumed the propor- 
tions of a final triumph. Lovat hailed 


| the intelligence with the liveliest dem- 


onstrations of satisfaction. He drank 
hilariously to the success of the prince, 
;and confusion to the White Horse of 
Hanover. The incertitude which had 
hitherto characterized his conduct was 
now largely abandoned. But though 
|henceforth he practised a more overt 
| policy, it was still pursued under such 
| precautionary restrictions as he prom- 


desire to stand well with both parties | ised himself would hold him seatheless 
found a reflex in his conduct, which| whatever should ensue. The scheme 
occasioned anxious alarm to those who | he fell upon was to despatch the Frasers 
dreaded a lapse in his loyalty. Lord | to the front, and lay the onus of the act 
President Forbes in particular was | exclusively on his son. While this boy 
greatly solicitous of his welfare and|(a lad of nineteen years of age) should 
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be compulsorily detailed to make cause 
with the rebels, the crafty sire would 
remain at home, asseverating his loyalty 
with unstinted volubility, and execrat- 
ing the wilfulness of a rebellious son 
who spurned control and scouted every 


with supplication and tears. The youth- 
ful master had no predilection for the 
duty assigned him. It was afterwards 
amply proven that it was only on appli- 
cation of the utmost pressure he could 
be induced to undertake it. And the 
position and purpose of his father may 
be educed from his letters to those 
whom he considered it proper to ad- 
dress on the subject. To Murray of 
Broughton, the prince’s secretary, he 
wrote lamenting his own physical in- 
ability to take the field, but stating, in 
proof of his zeal, his resolution to send 
‘* for the service of the prince, my eldest 
son, the hope of my family, the darling 
of my life.’’ And in a letter to Lochiel 
he thus expresses himself : — 

I send my eldest son, who is the great 
Hopes of my Family and the Darling of my 
Life and Soul, to venture his life and blood 
in the brave Royal Prince’s service ; and he 
has all the gentlemen of the clan with him 
except a few old gentlemen like myself who 
are not able to travell. 


Some further delay supervened, but, 
eventually, the Frasers were despatched 
on their mission, and in contrast to the 
sentiments to which Lovat gave expres- 
sion on the one side, we have, in the 
following communication to the lord 
president, his violent lamentations on 
the other : — 


[ have had many proofs of your Lord- 
ship's sincere friendship for my person and 
family ; but there was never a period of my 
life that made me so much the object of 
compassion as I am in writing this letter. 
My very enemies, if they knew the insup- 
portable grief of my soul this morning, 
must sympathize with a man so disconso- 
late and void of comfort. I dare not de- 
scend to particulars. 


silence last night, contrary to my advice, 
contrary to my expectation and to my ear- 
nest request ; and the consequences of his 
doing so are terrible beyond expression ; 
though I declare I could not have done 





My son has left under 
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more to save my own life and the lives of 
my clan, as well as the estate of Lovat, than 
I have done by smooth and rough usage to 
detain him at home. 
melancholy I can neither write nor talk 
upon 
pc : bearer to make a faithful report of the up- 
parental monition though urged even rightness of my conduct in this matter. 1 
pray to God your Lordship may meet with 
no event in life so disastrous and afflicting 
as this is to me. 


This is a subject so 


it, and therefore I have sent the 


The indignant tone in which, even in 


its later stages, he continued to repu- 
diate all connection with the rising, 
may be gleaned in a letter to the Earl 
of Loudon, the military commandant of 
the district. 


He wrote : — 


It is true there are some Rascalls... 


who deserve the worst treatment for their 
misconduct ; but I hope you will never think 
misfortune a sufficient reason for distressing 
the rest, much less to fix any load of blame 
on me, who had no more accession to their 
faults than the child unborn. . . . I know 
your Lordship has too much penetration 
and knowledge to be blinded by any man. 
I hope you believe I am neither fool nor 
knave enough tc attempt it. 
my 
towards all mankind ; and it is my misfor- 
tune and not my fault if theirs are not so in 
regard to me ; so I beg your Lordship may 


No, my lord ; 


intentions are honest and upright 


not give ear to those wicked insinuations 
against me. 

The violence of Lovat’s protestations, 
however, did not allay the disquietude 
occasioned by his acts. He was put 
under arrest and conveyed to Inver- 
ness. But his detention appears to 
have been more a precautionary than a 
punitive measure. He was lodged ina 
private house and laxly guarded. After 
a short confinement he eluded the 
watchfulness of his guards and escaped 
by a back entrance while the observant 
sentinels were diligently doing duty in 
front. 

So long a time had elapsed before 
Lovat could decide to take part with 
the prince that the fortunes of the latter 
were rapidly waning ere the Frasers 
appeared on the scene. Young Lovat 
and his men had reached the neighbor- 
hood of Perth when they encountered 
the Highland army in full retreat, mak- 
ing their way to their native north. 
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They were no longer the aggressive 
force, fired with enthusiasm and buoy- 
ant with hope, that, a few months be- 
fore, seemed to others than Lovat 
predestined to annihilate opposition 
and alter the destinies of an empire. 
They were now a straggling and dispir- 
ited band, without courage and without 
resource, whose sole intent was to es- 
cape as fast and as far as possible from 
the pursuer who followed on their track. 
Some adverse intelligence had already 
reached Castle Dounie. On receiving 
it, Lovat despatched a hasty order for 
the recall of his son. But the master 
returned a manly reply. He declined, 
he said, to lay himself open to the im- 
putation of deserting a cause he had 
espoused, when it most needed his aid. 
Whatever they should be, he would 
stand by its fortunes and follow them 
to the last. 

In proportion as the retreating High- 
landers approached his vicinity, the 
mind of Lovat became more perturbed. 
He was, in truth, face to face with 
the gravest situation. Notwithstanding 
the adoption of so many precautionary 
devices, he felt how desperate his 
chances were in the event of the worst 
occurring. But he did not necessarily 
anticipate the worst. He felt himself, 
indeed, to be fully committed. It was 
impossible to retrace the steps he had 
taken. But, amid the despondency 
around him, the high spirit of the old 
man did not quail. He had cherished 
with such fondness the dream of suc- 
cess that it clung to his imagination 
still. He pressed, by his messengers, 
on the prince and his coadjutors a bold 
and resolute policy. He had un- 
bounded faith in his Highlanders, and 
in their capacity for sustaining the 
most precarious struggle on the van- 
tage ground of their native wilds. Had 
his body been as robust and active as 
his mind was alert and vigorous, the 
catastrophe of Culloden might have 
been indefinitely deferred. But there 
was not in the councils of Prince 
Charles Edward a mind capable of 
grasping the situation and responding 
to its requirements. The inevitable 
doom was speedily accomplished. In 
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a few short weeks, amid the butcheries 
of Cumberland, the flickering light 
went out, that, for a space, had glowed 
so redly athwart the abiding gloom that 
was the heritage of the Stuart race. 

Even in such an hour of extremity 
the fortitude of Lovat did not forsake 
him. His residence lay in the track of 
the prince, fleeing from the fatal field. 
For afew hours he received the shel- 
ter of its roof. In those untoward 
circumstances, Lovat had his first and 
last interview with the unsceptred king, 
on whose behalf he had contrived so 
cunningly, and for whom he was des- 
tined to suffer so much. It is stated 
that the restless energies of Lovat were 
as ardent as ever, but struck no corre- 
sponding chord in the breast of the 
prince. To the eager propositions of 
his monitor, the desponding fugitive 
turned a deaf ear. Imbittered by his 
impassibility, Lovat railed at him 
roundly, and pointed him to the great 
example of his ancestor, the Bruce, 
in similar circumstances of darkness 
and defeat. But, so far as Prince 
Charles Edward was concerned, the 
venture had closed. A snatch of food, 
and an hour of rest, and he hied him 
to the wilderness again; while his 
enfeebled and disenchanted host was 
borne away to seek a precarious con- 
cealment amid the most inhospitable 
recesses of his domains. 

The sequel to these events is soon 
told. Lovat found refuge in one of the 
rocky caverns in which these Highland 
regions abound. For the time, his 
life was the sport of every variety of 
anxiety and hardship. A few tufts of 
heather formed the only separation 
between his paralyzed limbs and the 
dank floor of the dripping cave ; his 
only sustenance was meal and water. 
After the lapse of a few weeks he was 
discovered and captured by a military 
party who were scouring the neighbor- 
hood for rebels. Sent to London for 
trial, he traveiled thither by easy stages, 
and on his arrival was lodged in the 
Tower. Aftera protracted delay, which 
he himself, with characteristic aptitude, 
took every available means of extend- 
ing, he was impeached for high treason 
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at the bar of the House of Lords. The 
trial occupied five days. On its com- 
pletion, he was unanimously found 
guilty, and sentenced to death with all 
the variety of barbaric detail common 
to the crime and the time. The prin- 
cipal witness against him was John 
Murray of Broughton, who had been 
Prince Charles Edward’s secretary. 
This unhappy man, to save his own 
dishonored life, had turned king’s evi- 
dence against his old colleagues and 
friends. He produced Lovat’s confi- 
dential correspondence with his master 
and himself; and these letters, need- 
less to say, were of so incriminatory a 
character, that, alone, they would have 
sufliced to procure a verdict for the 
crown. 

During the: trial Lovat bore himself 
with spirit and dignity. In those days 
the State prisoner had to conduct his 
own defence, being only permitted the 
aid of counsel in disentangling points 





From Temple Bar. 
SQUIRE JACK. 
THE CHRISTENING. 
“ LOOK ’ee ’ere, my leddy, ’is name’s 





Jack. md d.’’ Then the speaker 
paused and rubbed his red forehead 
with a redder silk bandana, and glared 
out of bloodshot eyes at the pillows of 
the bed near by, on which rested a 
woman’s head, shrouded in a volumi- 
nously frilled muslin nightcap. The 
eyes in that head were calmly fixed on 
the tapestry canopy that roofed in the 
massive four-post bedstead, and did not 
turn to meet those of the speaker. 

The latter left off rubbing his fore- 
head, and, with a sort of involuntary 
curiosity, glanced up at the canopy like- 
wise, as if to see what the listener saw 
there. With a grunt which one of his 
own fat hogs at the home byres might 
have emulated, he turned his eyes once 
more to his wife’s face, for she was his 
wife ; the wife of his choice, the wife 





of law. Lovat followed the windings | 


of the case with conspicuous shrewd- 


ness, and addressed his judges with | 


eloguence and force. His arts and 


efforts were unavailing. But his equa- | 
nimity remained undisturbed. He re-| 


ceived sentence with entire serenity, 
and bade the noble court farewell with 
a jocose reference to the improbability 
of all of them ever meeting in the same 
place again. In the interval that 
elapsed between the sentence and its 


execution, the buoyancy of his disposi- | 
‘ : - 
tion was never more apparent, even in 


his most auspicious hours. lis genial- 
ity and wit were the marvel of his at- 
tendants, and flowed unrestrained to 
the last. THe was assisted to the scaf- 
fold with a smile on his cheek and a 
pleasantry on his lip. And when the 
headsman’s gruesome work was done, 
it was the verdict of all, that through- 
out the range of changing scene in 
which this remarkable man had borne 
a part, in none had he appeared to 
braver advantage than in,the last. 
Wa. DONALDSON. 





|of his big country house, the wife of 
his earlier prime, the wife of his every- 
ithing except of his bosom. Lady 
| Dorothy had never been quite that. 
**T dun’t care ef all the passons in 
* (the squire named that depart- 
‘ment in the eternal sociology in which 
ja commonly accepted canon establishes 
| the fact that parsons are not), ‘‘ no, not 
ef every man-jack of ’em chris’und ’im 
Roger, *is name’s Jack. I'll ’av ’im 
chris’und over again, my leddy, I’m 
..” 
Ile swallowed hard as if the expletive 
had lodged like a fishbone in the epi- 
|glottis, then rose and walked to the 
wide fireplace, where a huge log of 
wood smouldered on the brass-fronted 
dogs, and stretched his hands to the 
fire, muttering sotto voce :— 

“lm di def Idun’t!” 

Perhaps he meant the words to go up 
the chimney with the smoke. There 
was room enough there for them. Pos- 
sibly the architects of those days re- 
| flected upon the quantity of strong 
kr that had to go up the chim- 








id 








neys, and constructed accordingly. 
The lady dropped her eyelids and 
sighed audibly. 
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Lady Dorothy’s sighs had been wasted 
carbonic acid gas for a long time so far 
as her husband was concerned, but 
when a man’s wife crowns his wishes 
for an heir to his name and estate after 
fourteen years of disappointment, it is 
excusable in the man if he recover 
somewhat from his sigh-deafness. 

The squire of Bassetwyke slowly 
straightened his back, and looked side- 
ways at his wife. 

*¢ Feel all right, my leddy ?” 

My lady answered not, therefore her 
lord gave the charred log a hard kick 
with the toe of his muddy top-boot, and 





watched the consequent sparks which 
flew up the chimney as if to form an 
appropriate tail to his cometic expletive. | 

**T say, Dorothy, my lass’? —he was | 
standing between the bed-curtains by | 
this, and had laid one hand tentatively | 
where the shape of his wife’s could | 
be distinguished under the coverlet — | 
“*dun’t ’ee fret. When Banty (this was | 
his favorite cocker - spaniel) — when | 
Banty litters she just suckles her pups | 
and leaves me or Kit to name ’em. | 
Can’t *ee do as she do, and let me name | 
our pup? Do now, there’s a good | 
lass.”’ 
The lady’s head moved wearily on| 
the pillows, and the face was averted | 
from the speaker. The latter stooped | 
a little to recover sight of the pale fea-| 
tures. | 

‘*There’s al’ays been a Jack Darrel, | 
Dorothy, Jack Darrel of Bassetwyke ; | 
they ’ang together like sucking-pig and | 
Chris’mas. Dun’t ’ee go and try to| 
part ’em. Id a’most rather —I would | 
by , keep on as we were, and let 
the old place go to Paston Darrel’s son | 
Jack when I’m gone. I say, Dorothy, | 
my dear,’ he stooped lower yet, and | 
the big, heavy countenance softened | 
visibly, ‘let me ’ave my way in this, | 
and [ll pay off all your brother Tre- 
gantle’s debts ; I'll set him clear, and 
Ill be a good husband to ’ee, Dorothy, | 
all my days. Give us a buss, my lass, 
and say done, and you see ef I dun’t 
keep my word.” 

Not loud, but very distinct and posi- 
tive withal, came the reply. 

**Mr, Darrel, you very well know 


| elaborate 
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that nothing I can say will alter what 
has been done. My son has been chris- 
tened Roger according to the rites of 
the Church, and there is an end to it. 
If you had stayed at home and taken 
the direction of affairs, the child might 
have been named as you wish. It is 
too late to think about that now.” 

‘Too late, eh? Well, maybe it is 
and maybe it isn’t, my leddy ; but ef 
you live to be as old as Mathusalem’s 
wife, I dun’t think you’ll see a Roger 
Darrel ride owner over Bassetwyke.”’ 

There was a point to the shaft thus 
shot by the squire, and it touched some 
nerve of apprehension in the listener, 
for the eyelids jerked upwards, and into 
the fully opened eyes — fine, but hard- 
looking eyes they were — there came a 
kindling expression of anxiety. Her 
husband did not notice it, for he had 
stepped back, and the curtain-folds had 
fallen between them. 

The black oak staircase creaked be- 
neath his ponderous tread as he de- 
scended to the wide, circular hall of his 
great manor-house, where, high out of 
clear eye-shot, hung rigid-formed por- 
traits of Darrels in rigid, narrow oaken 
frames, umbrous in color, shadowy in 
delineation, and generally unprepos- 
sessing. Here and there, on handsome 
carved brackets of the same dark wood, 
lay perfectly complete human skulls 
with not a missing tooth. (The Dar- 
rels were celebrated for their immunity 
from the sceptic ravage that the preacher 
so feelingly refers to in the third verse 
of his twelfth chapter.) The ghastly 
whim of an old Darrel who had brought 
his own bloody crown out of Worcester 
fight, where he had left a less fortunate 
son and brother, was responsible for 
this feature in the decoration. A very 
large and splendid piece of silversmith’s 
work in the shape of a lamp depended 
by two silver chains from the domed 
roof of stained glass. There was a sug- 
gestiveness of ecclesiasticism about its 
ornamentation that harmo- 
nized with the half-accepted legend 
anent its abstraction from a Spanish- 
American cathedral by an ancestor of 
the squire. 

Altogether the effect of the hall, with 
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its tall, dark, diverging doors and deep 
doorways, was far from lively; yet 
there was somehow an appropriateness 
evident between the big-bodied, mas- 
sive-framed man and the nest where he 
had been hatched, and whence the 
flights of his full-fledgedom had been 
brief and infrequent. 

The squire’s mental fibre lacked a 
number of the constituents of a nicely 
balanced intelligence, and decision was 
not amongst them. He could be obsti- 
nate too, but was more customarily rapid 
in deciding than rooted in abiding by 
a decision. Contracted in his sympa- 
thies and in his views by the hedge- 
rows of local landlordism and class priv- 
ilege, which flourished rankly on either 
side of the narrow pathway of his life ; 
Tory from the scalp of his wig to the 
buckles of his square-toed shoes, with a 
vague, unavowed disloyalty that was 
almost hope, oscillating between St. 
John at the Treasury and James Stuart 
at St. Germains ; continually at secret 
variance with an avowed loyalty to the 
Hanover house under whose rule he 
sat secure, John Darrel was just John 
Darrel of Bassetwyke, good landlord, 
indifferent justice of the peace, and de- 
cidedly bad scholar. The whole of his 
learning, polite, political, and canonical, 
might easily have been contained in the 
shell of one of the walnuts that grew 
on the six tall trees surrounding his 
bowling-greeu plat. Famous trees they 
were, comparatively new importations 
just then, for it was Dutch William’s 
taste for peeling nuts that led to exten- 
sive cultivation of the fragrant-leaved 
trees in his new realm. 

Beeves, hoggets, tegs; horses, hounds, 
hares ; cobwebby port, October ale, and 
hollands-geneva ; dominoes, dice, and 
shuffle-board, were topics within the 
compass of the squire’s understanding 
and that of his acred neighbors with 
whom he discussed and swore over 
them; but it was not safe for him to 
push out like Genoese Colon into the 
unknown. 

Although there were many surround- 
ing things beyond his ken, there was 
one that he knew perfectly —he knew 
his own mind ; realized fully when he 





set his heart upon a thing that he meant 
to have it, and pursued his object 
shrewdly enough. He comprehended 
clearly what he wanted just then, and 
if he propped his broad back medita- 
tively against the carved pilaster of the 
stair-balustrade, and stared with drooped 
eyelids at the crimson shaft of light 
sent by the autumnal sun through the 
Darrel blazon on the panes of the hall- 
dome, it was in no uncertainty of mood 
but only in uncertainty of method. 

Pendent from his fob-pocket and 
half-hidden by the unbuttoned flaps of 
his long waistcoat the squire wore a 
bunch of seals, and amongst the seals 
hung a heavy silver whistle, in shape a 
mermaid with a twisted, fishy tail. 

Below stairs, in the great buttery- 
room, which, with the yet greater 
kitchen and its offshoots, stretched an 
immeasurable space beneath Basset- 
wyke manor-house, sat Christopher 
Christopher, more generally abbrevi- 
ated into Kit-Kit, Squire Darrel’s man. 
A small, spare man was Kit, wearing a 
cast coat of his master’s, brown in color 
and a vast deal too large for him. Now 
between the mermaid and the man Kit 
there existed a well-recognized link ; 
they were, so to speak, the two dia- 
phragms of the telephone of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Squire Darrel never called Kit, nor 
rang the bell for him ; he whistled for 
him, and though Kit might be leisurely 
in answering either bell or call, he was 
alert enough in attention to the whis- 
tle ; et pour cause. The squire, when 
irritated, had an impatient habit of dis- 
tributing surrounding objects promiscu- 
ously, and Kit’s head and the squire’s 
jack-boot had once or twice occupied 
the some spot increation. When there- 
fore the resonant shrill of the whistle 
smote upon Kit’s ear that autumn fore- 
noon, the big brown coat travelled 
nimbly up the stone steps leading from 
the servants’ quarters with the little 
man inside it. 

** Kit !?’ quoth his master, ‘‘ where’s 
the passon ? ”’ 

‘Please yer honor, Mr. Youl’s in 
t’? orchard along with t’ gardener.” 

‘Tell ?im I want ’im—in the clock- 
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room. Ay, in the clock-room. And I 
say, Kit, set some ale and strong waters 
and pipes and baccy, and tell ’im I’m 
waiting for ’im.”’ 

The flat, broad heels of the squire’s 
boots sounded with masterful taps on 
the thick, uncarpeted boards of the long 
corridor that ran straight from the rear 
hall to the apartment known as the 
clock-room. The high, narrow-mul- 
lioned window that lighted the corridor 
was massively grated outside, with all 
sorts of spiked projections, to the 
grating of which the sparrows made 
resting-places and the garden-spiders 
stretching-props for their nets. And 
there Squire Darrel stood, still jingling 
his seals with one hand, and looked up 
at the few rooks which were trying to 
warm themselves in the pale sunshine 
on the topmost boughs of the elms. 


Many a time, when he was a boy, he | 
had shot at their grandfathers and | 
grandmothers with his cross-bow from | 
that window, and a recollection of the | 
fact flashed upon him just then, while | 
he waited for the parson and the strong | 
He re-| 


waters and long clay pipes. 
membered that with all his shooting he | 


had never hit a rook in those days. 
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oaken tray, laden with squat jugs and 
vase bottles, whose rotund necks and 
bosoms were adorned with silver in- 
signia of the knighthood of potatocracy. 
There were Dantzic-water flocculent 
with gold leaf, Barbadoes cordial horse- 
chestnut-colored and _ oily, hollands 
schnapps yellow and smoke-flavored, 
and red-brown home-brewed coronetted 
with froth. Yard-long pipes with capa- 
cious bowls were there also, flanked by 
an earthenware barrel with leaden lid 
shutting in the dark knaster tobacco 
that had paid more or less duty ou its 
transit from Rotterdam to Bassetwyke. 

** Well, passon, ’ave ye got all my 
Canterbury pippins inside ye? Ye’re 
a fond man to stuff yerself with cider- 
mash. Ye’li be getting a whis’ling 
colic. Blood and ’ounds, man, d’ye 
ever say grace before yer apples ?” 

‘* Your worship’s pippins are safe 
and sound forme. Gardener Horrocks 
is not comely enough for Eve’s part, 
and I was christened Caleb, not Adam.’’ 

**Chris’und! Umph! Ay, you was 
chris’und Caleb, passon. I s’pose old 
Youl named ye and —and ss 

The squire had abandoned the tone 
of half-contemptuous bantering he had 
at first greeted his retainer with, and 
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Many, many arrows (quarrels they | 
were called then) had he lodged in the | was stiffening himself into an attitude 
branches, there to lie till they rotted | of aggressiveness. Suddenly, however, 
point and feather, or till they were | he dropped into a chair and tucked his 


shaken down from the swaying boughs 
by the blustering February gales ; but 
he had never brought down a rook. 
“*T’m —— ef I dun’t ’it my mark this 
time, though.” 

So thinking the squire turned round 
to satisfy himself that the approaching 
footfalls he heard were those he was 
expecting, and then passed through a 
doorway, over the lintel of which was a 
large, black dial-clock with gilt figures 
and hands framed in carved oak-work, 
worthy of Grinling Gibbons. 

He was promptly followed by a short, 
corpulent man dressed in a compro- 
mise between a cassock and a geneva 
gown of black camlet, rubicund and 
convivially good-humored-looking, with 
plump, fat-clothed features, set off by a 
tidily curled Hanover wig. Behind 
came Kit, bearing a silver-handled, 


|feet under its stout, lower bar. Kit, 
| who stood attentive, hastened to tender 
| the tray to his master. 

| ‘* Well, passon, I’ve got something to 
| tell ’ee,’’ continued the latter, “so fill a 
|pipe and a rummer with what ye like 
best, and that'll not be Adam’s ale. 
| Ye keep all the cold water for the brats, 
‘eh? The last dose ye took of it yerself 
was when ye was sprinkled, I expect, 
passon. Yer old dad, Jacob Youl, was 
}a rare dog for Dutch schnapps and 
| French brandy. Many and many a tub 
|of it the old varmint hid in his mill 
)under the grist bags. You keep yours 
in a safer place, Youl. The ’cisemen 
can’t rummage your round belly as 
they did the old man’s mill, or ye’d die 
under a hedge as he did.”’ 

| Parson Youl filled a pipe and a tum- 
bler in submissive silence. Reverend 
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equanimity stood on sturdy legs in 
those days. 

The squire followed the example, 
and each lighted his pipe by matches of 
thin-shaved pine wood with brimstone- 
tipped ends, which Kit ignited at a wax 
taper. Then the squire resumed : — 

‘“D’ye know why I sent for ye, pas- 
son ?”’ 

‘“ My respected patron, I am always 
pleased to attend upon your wishes and 
to minister in every way in my power 
to your satisfactions and good pleasure. 
To share your confidence and alleviate 
your perplexities in a humble way I am 
always ready, honored sir.”’ 

‘‘ Share my bottle, too, eh, passon ?” 

‘¢The outpouring of the spirit, you 
know, Mr. Darrel, is in my vocation.”’ 

The patron blew out a mouthful of 
smoke without noticing the parson’s 
remark. He rather resented the at- 
tempted pun as a liberty on the part of 
his dependent. 

“Kit, where’s Bulfit 
by?” 

‘Tf it please yer honor, warn’t they 
in my leddy’s room ?” 

‘““No. Look here, Kit; go ’ee and 
let Bulfit know I want to see ’er and 
the child. Dun’t say nothing before 
my leddy nor nobody; but tell Bulfit 
I’ve a guinea for her, and she’s to bring 
the yunker down ’ere in a quarter of an 
hour. Now dun’t ’ee go and blunder it 
out, or ’m ef I dun’t play lillibul- 
lero on that carcase of yours ; but [ll 
give ye a guinea too ef ye bring ’em 
down quietly. D’ye mind me ?”’ 

A look passed between master and 
man, then the last touched his forehead 
in salute and went on his mission. 

The parson’s face grew thoughtful in 
the little cloud of grey smoke hovering 
between him and the squire. ‘ Yer 

’ealth, passon ; and me, no ’eel- 
taps; they’re no good but to drown 
blue-bottle flies in. So yer old dad ’ad 
ye named Caleb. I s’pose ef ye’d ’ave 
chris’und yerself ye’d ‘ave named yer- 
self Roger. What the possessed 
ye to chris’n my pup Roger ? —— ye! 
Did my leddy give ye a new crown 
piece for a chris’ning fee? Tl war- 


and the bab- 
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Roger to please my leddy. 

going to chris’n ’im over again to please 
9 

me. 
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wider than five shillings could creep 
through. 


Hoo! Roger!” 
The spleenful emphasis with which 


the squire puffed out the last word 
drew from his hearer a faint deprecating 


yesture. 
Mr. Darrel stared at him with lower- 


ing eyelids, grasping the while his 
emptied tumbler as though he meant 
to crush it, or, what was more likely 
still, hurl it at the placid, smoothly 
shaven countenance opposite him. 


*¢ Look ’ee, passon ; ye chris’und ’im 
Now ye’re 


Parson Youl allowed the waxed end 


of his pipe to slip slowly from between 
his lips, and looked through roundly 
opened eyes at his patron. 


‘* Honored sir, as you most truly say, 


it was not I that named —I mean that 
chose that name for your son.”’ 


(The 
squire leaned forward, his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees, and watched the 
speaker.) ‘* Lady Dorothy Darrel gave 
him that name, and in your absence, 
Mr. Darrel, I had no alternative but to 
follow her ladyship’s commands.”’ 

‘“*No ’ternative, ’adn’t ye? Well, 
Passon Youl, ye’ll follow my commands 
now, or else ye’ll ’ave plenty of ’terna- 
tive.”’ 

Down went the fluted Flemish tum- 
bler on the tray with a bang that would 
have shivered any nineteenth-century 
tumbler. 

‘* Ye washed in that name with 
Bassetwyke water, and ye’ll just wash 
it out with Bassetwyke water. There’s 
plenty of it in the well.” 

“Girt” 

Squire Darrel’s eyeballs resembled 
those of the brindled mastiff that lay 
chained to the kennel outside the but- 
tery gate. The parson had no partiality 
for the mastiff ; he was wont to calcu- 
late the length of the chain that held it 
with liberal allowance, but if compelled 
to elect between the mastiff and the 
master as a possible antagonist, the 
man of peace would have taken his 
chance with the quadruped. The dog 
always growled before he bit; the 
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Squire Jack. 


‘*T pay ye ten guineas a year, passon, 
and two suits’ (the squire pronounced 
the word ‘“soots’’), “‘and ye get yer 
fees and what not, yer belly-full of 
meat and drink, and yer bed to lay on, 
dun’t ye ?” 

**T do, sir, and I thank your liberal- 
ity.”’ 

** And ye get yer Chris’mas-box and 
yer Easter-gift, and I dun’t know what 
beside, eh ?”’ 

‘¢ Thanks to your honor’s goodness.”’ 

The parson’s discomfort was so evi-| 
dent as he sucked feebly at his extin-| 
guished pipe that his patron looked | 
somewhat mollified. 

“‘ Well, passon, never mind all that ; | 
I’m going to raise yer wages ten guineas 
and give ye a new gown, bands and 
all, and ye’re going to chris’n the child 
over again —chris’n ’im Jack. There 
now, they’ll be down ’ere directly ; we'll 
’ave one more glass afore they come, so 
fill up.” 

The parson’s jaws closed so convul- 
sively that he bit off the mouthpiece of 
his pipe. 

** Mr. Darrel! you — you can’t do it ; 
it’s too late, my honored patron, I 
would 

The vein-traced sclerotice of the 
squire’s eyeballs grew to a deeper red 
and glowered at his companion’s face, 
but his voice remained at a low-pitched 
growl. j 

“Can't 
passon.” 

From the depth of his waistcoat 
pocket Mr. Darrel drew a lengthy leath- 
ern bag tied with a thong, which he 
proceeded to unwind, then, inserting 
his hand, he withdrew a_ handful 
guineas and counted out ten of 
coins upon the table. 

‘“*There ; ten Georges for one Jack, 
passon, and one over for chris’ning fee, 
and maybe a legacy when I’m maggot’s 
meat to crown all. Ain’t that better 
than yer *termative or what-ye-call-it ? 

3arty Crutchley ’ud jump at yer empty 
and there are colder places 
than Bassetwyke hearthstone when the 
snow’s down.” 

Parson Youl scratched his wig all 
awry, but never an escape from his 
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| keeper, 


| aliment. 
jample resting-place, she held a small 
‘infant in a laced robe, the length of 
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it. 
The possibility of diocesan censure was 
deterrent but future, the probabilities 
of patronal explosion terrible and pres- 
ent. He expostulated, but it was al- 
ways submissively. He even hinted a 
possibility*of erasure and substitution 
in the parish register, which was in his 
custody in the vestry at Bassetwyke 
church, but the squire would none of 
his suggestions, and the parson had to 
swallow his scruples with his spiced ale. 

After all, if he yielded it would take 
a long search to find the sinless one to 
cast the first stone at him. From the 
Mother of all living who listened to the 
Father of all lies, down to the witty 
lady who could resist everything except 
temptation, video meliora has been 
tripped up by deteriora sequor. 

A couple of taps at the door-panel 


|preceded the apparition of Margaret 


Bulfit, big and buxom, wife of the head- 
whose two-months-old baby 
was languishing upon lacteal substitutes 
in the lodge cradle, that Lady Dorothy’s 
first-born might fatten upon his natural 
Comfortably lulled upon an 


which afforded abundant allowance for 
the wearer’s growth. <A dainty cap, 
almost hidden under a swan’s-down, 
fringed hood, encompassed a baby face, 


|pink and pretty with the prettiness of 


helplessness. 

Nurse Bulfit curtsied with importance, 
tempered by reverence. 

Kit hovered retiringly in the door- 
Way. 

‘“Umph ! 
my leddy ?” 

‘* Nicely, please your honor.” 

*Umph !{”? 

The squire hardly knew how to pro- 
ceed. The end in view he had in clear 
apprehension, but the modus operandi 
was a little complicated. He felt that 
Parson Youl ought to relieve him, and 


Come in, Bulfit. ’Ow’s 


spoke to that sorely agitated individual 


somewhat irritably. 
“Well, passon, are ye ready ?” 
Parson Youl bowed, looked at Nurse 
3ulfit, dropped his glance to the baby’s 
face and then raised it to his patron’s. 
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‘“T had better fetch a prayer-book, 
=” 

The squire linked prayer-book and an 
anathema in close conjuction, scowling 
at the parson the while, and blurted out : 

‘“Didn’t ye read all that over him 
before 2? Just you get on and sprinkle 
*im and call’im Jack. Bring the yunker 
’ere, Bulfit. I’m going to ’ave ’im 
chris’und over again. None of yer 
Rogers for me. My leddy sis 

He stopped. Beer, brandy, and bu- 
colicism notwithstanding, the gentle- 
manhood interwoven somewhere or 
other in the fibre of the old Darrel race 
rose up in insurrection, and barred the 
utterance of disrespectful words con- 
cerning his wife in the hearing of his 
dependents. 

Margaret Bulfit’s comely countenance 
suddenly transmuted itself into the pre- 
sentment of one of Van Ostade’s heavy, 
stupid-faced boor-women. 

Kit advanced a step or two, and 
quietly closed the door. 

“D’y ’ear me, Bulfit? Bring the 
yunker till I take a look at ’im.”’ 

Squire Darrel appeared uncertain as 
to the manner babies ought to be han- 
dled, and showed a disposition to lift 
his son as he would a pup by the skin 
of the neck, but when Nurse Bulfit 
negatived the proceeding he accepted it 
yood-humoredly, and slipped a couple 
of guineas into her willing palm. The 
sight of his son’s face combined, by 
some psychical chemistry, with the sat- 
isfaction he felt in disnaming him, as 
he held it, and evoked laughter of ex- 
ultation ; bull-bellowing kind of laughter 
such as that Cato, the black stock-bull 
in the Langmead pastures, was in the 
habit of indulging in whenever it suc- 
ceeded in tossing one of the village 
curs during an improvised ‘ baiting.” 

*“*Come, passon, get about it, man. 
We’re all ready now. Kit ’ll bring us 
the chris’ning posset when it’s finished. 
Bulfit 11 do for witness.”’ 

‘¢Sponsors,’? murmured the parson 
tentatively, ‘‘there’s no need for wit- 
nesses you know, Mr. Darrel.”’ 

“Eh?” 

‘** Godparents, I mean, sir; godfather 
and godmother.”’ 


Squire Jack, 


| ‘Oh —— your godfathers and god- 

/mothers ; or look’ee, parson, Kit ’ll do 

|for one and Nurse Bulfit for t’other ; 

and the big punch-bowl yonder ’ll do for 

the what’s-its-name to hold the water.” 
** Ahem !*’ coughed the parson. 


But so it was concluded. With two 
servants for sponsors to bear the bur- 
den of his early transgressions, and a 
capacious silver punch-bowl for font, 
Jack, vice Roger, was baptized into the 
Christian Church (which Squire Darrel 
took to mean a building made with 
hands), and accepted the initiation 
without so much as a whimper, while 
Kit-Kit the sagacious, in the coat that 
fitted him a deal too much, stood re- 
spectfully behind his master, waiting 
for what might come next, but glad, in 
an indistinct way, that the embryo 
squire would grow up ‘ Jack.”’ 


‘*Go and tell ’em to saddle Caper 
Sauce and bring ’im round, Kit,’’? quoth 
the squire. ‘*This’ll be rare news 
at Fountains - Averil. _Whoo- whoop, 
Roger!” 

The death halloo, given with all the 
afflatus of the old fox-hunter’s lungs, 
rumbled away to the very attics of his 
mansion. 


THE COMING OF AGE. 

WiIIEAT was nearly ten shillings a 
bushel and the white-meal loaf close 
upon two shillings the quartern. Pota- 
toes were unknown, but cabbages were 
cheap, so the five millions of Britons 
‘*who never would be slaves’ lived 
inside their smockfrocks and ate cab- 
bage and tended the fat oxen and 
plethoric swine which they generally 
tasted once a year at Christmas-tide, or 
Yule-tide, as they called it, and pulled 
their forelocks to the equally fat squires 
and plethoric dames, who tasted beef 
and pork every day of their life, and 
paid their four shillings a week as a 
right worthy freeman’s dole. Oh, the 
liberality and the hospitality of the good 
olden time, when the tables of the fine 
old English gentlemen groaned beneath 
the spiced rounds and the brawned pig, 
and the peasants groaned hollowly in 
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their pinched stomachs. Dear bread;rheumatisms ; and if he was a deal 
meant store of guineas in the greasy | worse off than his descendant who sits 
leathern purses that the tenants brought | at home at ease in sulky consciousness 
with them on audit-day; and high|of the dignity and the privileges of 
rent meant a whacking balance at the | ‘+ strike’ and of the tyranny and autoc- 


Squire Jack. 


squire’s bankers or in the land stew- 
ard’s strong-box, for by no means could 
every land proprietor sign his name to 
a cheque in those days. 

The giamour that scintillates about 
the dead centuries is little else than the 
phosphorescence of decay. The _ bur- 
<len that galls the shoulders of to-day 
ever seems heavier than that which 
fretted the withers of yesterday, for 
there are few bad times in the past or 
in the future; badness is a sensible 
quality of the present only. Yet the 
century and a half ago that landed the 
peoples into the ** good-old-days ”’ lobby 
of the house of Time has buried be- 
neath their dust some of the real heart- 
iness of life ; 
truer to-day than it used to be when 
potters were less numerous and pots 
dearer. Hodge laughed more heartily, 
when he did laugh, a hundred and fifty 
years ago; and albeit the landlord to 
whom he was serf, thrall, and helot 
rolled into one, troubied himself little 
about his body’s welfare and less about 
his soul’s, Hodge had more content- 
ment because he had fewer ambitions. 
The first of the patriarchs was in para- 
dise only so long as he was ignorant ; 
as soon as he took a bite out of that 
fatal apple off the good-and-evil tree he 
became a wiser and a sadder man. All 
said there really was a deal of jollity in 
those stiff old Tudor manor-houses 
despite their incongruities and their 
Georgian metamorphoses. Dives fared 
at all events copiously every day and 
rollicked uproariously every night, 
while Lazarus was often called in asa 
spectator if not as a participator, so 
that the mere sight of so much wassail 
and bravery inebriated his fancy. He 
snuffed the fumes of prosperity, though 
he rarely supped the wine until he 
came to accept Sir Bountiful’s gospel 
that that was best for him, just as he 
accepted Lady Bountiful’s penny-royal 
tea and oil of marjoram for his colies, 
and newt’s fat and coriander for his 
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racism of capital, he foresaw it very 
| dimly, if at all, for the messiah of Dis- 
;content had not then been incarnated, 
and there was no preacher of the evan- 
gel of Grumble. 

Wassail and bravery, forsooth ! 
is a picture of them. 

Cumberland was getting his Det- 
|tingen jack-boots greased (the Fonte- 
/noy pair were stowed away in the 
lumber closet of unmentionable things). 
Neweastle and his brother Pelham were 
pouring out despatches in logogram to 
lords-lieutenants of counties, while Sov- 
lereign George, fresh from Hanover, 
though gasconading at Finchley, was 
having his trunks packed at Kensington 
in view of eventualities driving him 
back to his electorate. 

London was listless, the Guelphic 
exegesis of the Protestant succession 
not having answered expectations, while 
Edinburgh had the bag-pipe fever, and 
|was suffering with ‘“ over-the-water-to 
'Charlie?? upon the brain. But only 
jechoes of the political fermentation 
|reached the remote hamlets and inland 
| villages, such as Bassetwyke. News 
letters, the Gazette, and one or other of 
ithe Mercuries or Daily Posts, badly 
| printed on bad paper, that represented 
|the press of the age, got now and then 
‘into the post-boys’ bags, and were 
|slowly jogged over the detestable by- 
lanes, then regarded as endurable arte- 
ries of traffic throughout the kingdom, 
for if Adam was the first man MeAdam 
was the first road-maker, and the ways 
of the second were more praiseworthy 
| than those of the first ; but the items of 
‘information conveyed by these media 
| were little more than court tattle or the 
|lubrications of coffee-house politicians, 
stale when correct, and generally both 
stale and incorrect. 

There was in truth a more solid rea- 
son for Squire Darrel’s unconcern re- 
specting the political outlook than could 
be explained upon the ground of indif- 
ference to dynastic revolution. Apart 


Here 
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Squire Jack. 


from the fact that age and decaying 
energies had deadened within him the 
unrest of his inherited political creed, 
and of the meagreness of reliable infor- 
mation that filtered through the miles 
separating Bassetwyke from Kensing- 
ton and Whitehall, stood forth the, to 
him, engrossing circumstance _ that 
twenty-one years, less one day, had 
sped by since Lady Dorothy had dashed 
the hopes. that Paston Darrel, her hus- 
band’s contingent heir, had nursed 
during fourteen years by bringing forth 
her only and doubly christened son, to 
become a continual bone of contention 
between herself and the squire. 

What mattered it, argued the port- 
soaked old sensualist, whether England 
were ruled by Gueiph or Stuart in com- 
parison with the question of who ruled 
at Bassetwyke ? The army purveyors 
might be foraging far and near for 


stores and cattle for Cumberland’s army | 


at Stafford and for Wade’s at York, but 
the fat ox to be roasted whole under 
Yewell Beacon took precedence of all 
the wants of the Duke’s Hessians and 


the marshal’s dragoons in Squire Dar- | 


rel’s estimation. 

His hair was quite silvery now be- 
neath his wig, with its stiffly rolled 
** queue ”’ that the villagers spoke of as 
pigtail. 
jowls, and his eyes looked out from a 
creased and cross-lined setting, through 
which the thin purpie veins meandered. 
His lower lip was tremulous too, and 
allowed the large white teeth to show 
even and strong as a hound’s. Yet the 
fierce irritability of the face had got 
toned down by a something of sorrow- 
fulness that had displaced its old look 
of confident self-dependence. Broad, 
massive, corpuient he was still; but as 
it was with the great Chaldean’s dream- 
image, so with the squire; his bulk 
rested perceptibly on feet of mingled 
iron and clay, and evidence of the clay 
predominated. There was plenty of 
authoritativeness in the weakening old 
brain, no lack of coarse imperativeness 
in the stubborn old will ; but each was 
diluted by querulousness, and Squire 
Darrel was more easily to be managed 
on the whole than of yore. 


His cheeks hung in wrinkled | 


rama of unmixed satisfaction. 


He was standing on the dew-wet 
grass of the mathematically squared 
lawn before the capestoned terrace, 
looking on and not infrequently adjur- 
ing in eighteenth-century philippic the 
laborers who were rearing a mighty 
fir-pole cut from Capley Firs, one of 
the outlying plantations of his roomy 
demesne. The pile was to be wreathed 
and garlanded in flowers and verdure, 
with far-reaching radii of evergreen 
interspersed with hollyhock and sun- 
flower blossoms ; for the autumn was 
propitious and Flora had been lavish 
and persistent in her gifts that year. 
There was a Bacchus fearfully and 
wonderfully designed in plaster presid- 
ing over whitewashed ale barrels, not 
untastefully encircled by twisted ropes 
of unthreshed barley and vine-tendrils, 
whereat King Argus, sovereign of all 
the Bassetwyke peacocks, gazed with 
drooped tail and erect egret, as though 
in ornithological meditation upon the 
eligibility of the whole affair as a roost- 
ing-place. There was a blaze of color 
from the formal parterres divided by 
the red gravel walks and bounded by 
the sunk fence over which the wide 
park showed its yellowing beeches, 
elms, oaks, and chestnuts, and its crim- 
son-berried ashes and hawthorns. The 
russet leaves had carpeted the green- 
sward with patches of bronze here and 
there, and small herds of fallow and 
roe-deer were sniffing amongst them 
with occasional stampings of hoof. 
Bassetwyke was a very fair heritage ; 
and never more fair than at the season 
of ingathering when nature wore her 
imperially embroidered robes of ma- 
turity. Yet somehow Squire Darrel 
was conscious that as he looked abroad 
over his territory, after swearing his 
full at bailiff Kit-Kit, for to such eleva- 
tion had Kit climbed, without ceasing 
for that to be his master’s indispensa- 
ble satellite, its familiar picturesqueness 
of massed foliage and level sward, of 
clumped woodland and glancing fish- 
ponds, of antlered deer and running 
pheasants, did not offer him a pano- 
Through 
the chestnut-trees of the straight ave- 
nue he distinguished the ivy-hidden 
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tower of the church where Parson Youl | case and settled upon her, like her pin- 
preached parliamentary righteousness | money, by deed of Providence. 

and his congregation groaned praise to| ‘Ay; wife, good cheer, and heir, 
the accompaniment of a flageolet and | the three great successes of his life, he 


Squire Jack. 


an oboe, and of late the squire had 
looked often and moodily in that direc- 
tion; not, perhaps, that his thoughts 
were more heavenly than of old, but 
the vault shelves where the volumes 
of the Book of Darrel were ranged 
were there, and he could not but feel 
that the binding of another volume was 
getting frayed at the corners. He had 


played out a great part of his life-game, | 
and was in reluctant fashion half-suspi- | 


cious that the result was not worth the 
candle. The success of a man’s life is 
by no means the measure of its failure. 
Squire Darrel might not so have ex- 
pressed his ruminations, but they were 
of that nature notwithstanding. He 
had gambled high in the hazard of 
matrimony and thrown the sixes. Had 
the stakes turned out good currency or 
base 2? What a sarcastic smile would 
have deranged the © straight - lipped 
mouth of Lady Dorothy Darrel could 
she have understood the fretful shrug 
of the shoulders with which her spouse 
dismissed this sometimes self-imposed 
problem. Gourmand and gourmet he 


had stuffed and bibbled, but game-pie | 


and venison haunch outlast the appe- 
tite that jades in the seventies, while 
cote Vor and tinta da Paleng lose their 
delicate roughness for the palate whose 
papille have been abraded by the del- 
uges of alifetime. He had imperiously 
required of his wife an heir to his pos- 
sessions and cursed the lady’s obsti- 
nacy, as he mentally qualified it, during 
the first fourteen years of their married 
life, until Diana, Ceres, Cybele, or Po- 
mona, according to Parson Youl, whose 
intimacy with Greek pantheology was 
scarcely orthodox, had smiled at length 
upon his imprecatory sacrifices, and 
Nurse Bulfit, bibs and tuckers, powder- 
puffs and pap-dishes, had risen above 
the horizon of the squire’s existence. 
The above are enumerated because they 
were far more in evidence than the 
cause of which they were the effects. 
Lady Dorothy held, apparently, that 
her child was born in the possessive 


had grasped them all. Opulence had 
waited on him in his cradle and never 
deserted him ; the drudgery of the three 
**y’s?? his childhood had dodged unre- 
buked ; the rough riot of the prize- 
fight, the cockpit, and the bull-ring ; 
the two-bottle saturnalia of the bibulous 
squires whose acres joined his own ; 
the hard-riding on his cock-tailed hunt- 
ers with ** Chummy ”’ Monkton’s delib- 
erate pack, or the turnip-toiling after 
|his heavy-sterned pointers ; such and 
\like these were the actualities of his 


| manhood —they were mostly only pic- 


| tures now in his memory gallery. 

And in his old age ? 

**Umph !” 

Umph is not found in the diction- 
aries ; it does not belong to any partic- 
| ular language, and yetit isthe residuum 
|to very many meditations, the bridge 
| that overspans the deep of many dissat- 
| isfactions. 
| Squire Darrel standing on the incline 
ito the sunk-fence with hands folded 
behind his back, full in the patch of 
/sunshine that lay between the shadows 
of two red beeches, was conscious of 
the aloneness that had crept in through 
some fissure into the fortress of his 
daily life. 

The mould of vanity was lichening 
over the fallen days of his past—ay! 
of his past; that dismal tense of life 
when the days, months, years lie pros- 
trate, piled-up ruins. Blessing on the 
| charity that makes moss to grow over 
ruins ! 

The morning, 
|was full of soft airs. The reddening 
bramble-trailers where the tit-mice 
|twittered at the angle of the orchard 
| wall seemed to warm in the sun-flush, 
and the procrastinating swallows, who 
always seem to put off till to-morrow 
the migrating that they might do to-day 
upon the flimsiest pretext, swooped 
and fluttered high up in the bright at- 
mosphere. 

Yet the old squire shivered, and 
then looked behind him with latent in- 








for an autumn one, 
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dignation in his faded grey eyes ready 
for outpour on any chance observer of 
his weakness. But there was none 
near enough except decrepit old Touzle, 
the badger-hound, who had a chronic 
shiver of his own. 

Two of the under-keepers were strug- 
gling up the by-path outside the fence 
under the burden of a buck ready gral- 


loched and depending by its tied hoofs | 


from a stout sapling. A dray full of 
benches, boards, and tressels, followed 
by a wagon high piled with primrose- 
colored straw, was groaning along the 
avenue. Villagers wheeling barrow- 
loads of foliage and garden flowers 


trooped in the intervals, and doffed | 


their headgear as they passed the mag- 


nate who owned them and their belong- | 


ings, from their hob-nails to the house 
leek on their mouldy cottage-thatch. 
Through the smail-paned windows of 


the dining-hall was seen a waving of | 


brightly dyed stuffs and the manceu- 
vring of upholsterers, while a bevy of 
women servants in ribbon-bound mob- 
caps and looped skirts fluttered about 
the dormer casements. 

The squire paid little 
tramped heavily over the lawn, leaving 
a track of scattered dew behind him, 
until he reached an arched trellis over- 
run with faded woodbine and bachelor’s 
buttons. Sweetbriar and southernwood 
were somewhere near, for their scent 
hung in the air, and the old man thought 
it emphasized his aloneness. 

‘*That rascal Jack liked sweetbriar 
blossom when ’is ’ome was at Basset- 
wyke, before my leddy smuggled ’im 
away to Caradun, and ’anded ’m over 
to that rag-and-tatter peer, ’er brother, 
Tregantle, when ’e was appointed plen- 
ipo at ‘ Toorin,’ im!” 

The squire heaved a sigh out of the 
depths of his abdomen and puffed it 
away. 

**Ah, Jack, Jack! ye might ’ave 
come ’ome a day or two earlier, ye ras- 
cal. Ye’ve put it off to the last day, 
ye young dog you! D-——e! No, 
Jack, I dun’t mean that. I ain’t seen 
’ee for four whole years, but Ill be 
main glad when ye come.” 

There was such a quavering sound in 








Squire Jack. 


|the last sentence of the old father’s 
| Soliloquy, for his breath went forth in 
words to mingle with the wafted scent 
|of the briar and the southernwood, that 
| Touzle, who was licking his wet paws 
with abhorrence of dew written large 
on his scarred countenance, whined in 
| fellowship and sympathy. 


“Hie, you! What’s to do at Foun- 
|tains-Averil?’’? This to a mounted 
|servant in the Monkton livery, who 
}came trotting on a big roan gelding up 
|the drive. 

| ‘A letter for yer ’onor, from Squire 
| Cholmondley.”’ 

The missive was extracted from the 
crown of the bearer’s three-cornered 
hat and handed to the addressee, who 
turned it over, examined the great 
sprawling seal, and then looked in the 
direction of his own house. 

‘*Where the pest is Passon Youl ? 
°E’s never at ’and when I want ’im. 
| Well, Collins, go to the kitchens and 
get some ale and beef, and tell ’em to 
send the passon to me, will ’ee, like a 
good fellow ?”’ 


heed, but | 


** What do ‘Chummy’ want, I won- 
der ?”? mused Mr. Darrel. “It ain’t 
money; he sold all that young stock 
|Vother day. Going to have the ’ounds 
out, I warrant. I’ear there’s a lot of 
cubs in the Yewell spinnies.”’ 

The old squire cast a meditative 
glance in the direction of Fountains- 
Averil, Cholmondley Monkton’s place, 
the gilt weathercocks on which shone 
through the intervening trees a mile or 
more away. 

**°E’ll be sottish drunk to-night if he 
do, and forget all about Jack’s coming 
of age to-morrow, and I’d miss ‘ Chum- 
my’s’ three-times-three and oue more.”’ 

Again he stared at the letter, and 
then tore it open, sending splinters of 
red wax over the path; but he could 
make nothing of the contents, and no 
wonder, as he held the paper inverted. 

‘* What the is keeping Youl? 
Let’s see, to-day’s Monday, so he ain’t 
marrying nor chris’ning no one, the old 
fee-grabber. Swilling ale and stuffing 
’isself with toasted pippins, I bet,’’ 














Squire Jack. 


With a sudden drag at his fob he 
hauled out the mermaid and blew a 
shrill summons to Kit, who threw down 
a mattock and hastened to his master. 

“Re. 
bring his ; goggles, or there ’]l be another 
run for them; and dun’t ’ee stop gab- 
bling with Collins in the kitchen. I 
ean’t think what Monkton wants to 
write me about. Did ye ’ear that the | 
pups were to go out cub-hunting ?”’ 

Kit had not heard so, and started off 
at a good pace for the house. 


tral window of Lady Dorothy’s apart- | 
ment attracted his notice. He knew at 
once that it was ‘“‘ my leddy”’ herself, | 
and she was waving a handkerchief. 

** What the do she want ?”’ 

Then he wheeled round on his heels | 
and scanned the avenue whence the 
ring of fast-trotting horse-hoofs reached | 
him. He shaded his eyes with both 
hands, crumpling up the Monkton let- | 
ter in one of them. 

‘“By the goddess 
Jack {”’ 





of war, here’s 


With a triumphant shake of his hands 
above his suddenly flushing face the 
old man started at a tottering run | 
towards the iron gates opening from 
the flower-gardens upon the avenue, 
and then stopped with a stumble as-a 
twinge of his deadly enemy darted up 
his foot. 


“ce 


‘ 
« 


{ 





the gout! Bless the boy, I'd 
like to meet ’im ’alf way, but I can’t. 
That’s Clover he’s riding. I’m main 
glad ’e ’s kept the old ’orse. ’E ain’t 
forgot Bassetwyke in them outlandish 
parts, after all.” 

From the rheumy old eyes had rolled 
two round drops of water—the squire 
would not have recognized them 
being tears—that fell, unheeded by 
the shedder, amongst the dewdrops on 
the grass. 

The angels probably know how to 
separate the waters from the waters. 


as 


‘¢ How be ’ee, Jack ? ”’ 
Mr. Darrel had braced himself into a 
doubtful composure as he threw this 
greeting to his son, while the latter, 
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go for the passon and bid him | 


As the | 
squire watched him, a figure at the cen- | 


|the stinking Whig. 
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| grasping a handful of mane, slid easily 
out of the saddle, and tucking his long- 
lashed whip under one arm advs snced 
open-handed to meet his father. 

‘Gad, sir, if I were as sick as Job 
| the sight of your face would cure me, 
as the king’s touch does the evil, I be- 
lieve.”’ 

How the old hands and the young 
locked! How the withering eyes of 
age and the fresh, strong ‘glance of 
| youth interchanged mute questionings ! 

‘* By my life, Jack, but ye’ve grown 


—grown a big fellow —and—and a 
fine fellow too, a very fine fellow, 
| though it’s me that says it. Ive 


missed *ee, Jack, at times all these 
years, for ye see Y m growing old and 
| worn out. Me and old Touzle ain’t 
much count now.”’ 

‘*Much count, dad? It would be a 
sorry count to me that left you out of 
‘the reckoning. Missed me, have you ? 
Well, father, I'm home again now. 
You sent me away when the leaves 


| were falling, and you’ve welcomed me 


back when they’re falling, and now I'll 
stay and roost under the bare branches. 
We won’t part any more, dad, eh ? ”’ 

ae if I sent ’ee away, Jack. 
It were she that did it. Yer mother 





| was afeared ye’d grow up a Darrel, I 
| take 


it. That’s why she wanted ye 
chris’und Roger, after Roger Tregantle, 
Don’t say it was 
me that sent ’ee away.”’ 

The stalwart arm of Squire Jack was 
thrown round the old squire’s broad 
shoulders, and pinned down the stiff 
queue so that the head it ornamented 
was unable to turn. The laugh of the 
younger man was full of the heart mer- 
riment of untroubled youth. 

‘No, no, dad. My mother is as 
proud of being a Darrel as she ought to 


be. I hope she’s hearty. Was that 
she I saw waving a kerchief at the win- 
dow ?” 


**Oh, ay, she’s hearty enough,”’ said 
the squire in a comical grumble, as 
though ‘‘ my leddy’s”’ heartiness were 
a doubtful advantage, and trying the 
while to free his queue from its cap- 
tivity without rebuffing his son’s em- 
brace, for the touch of his son’s arm 
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was strangely stirring 
from his life. 

‘“We’ll go on to the ’ouse and see 
’er. Are those your fellows? You’d 
better send ’em round to the stables 
with the nags. Ye was in the saddle 
varly, Jack, I’m thinking, by the mud 
on’em. ’Ave ye broken yer fast, lad ? 
Anyway a babacued collop ’Il do ’ee no 
‘arm, and there’s a buck fit for the 
king hanging in the game-room. Talk- 
ing about the king, Jack, they say ——’ 

‘¢T know, sir.” 

Squire Jack interrupted the old man 
with gentleness of tone, but very man- 
fully. 

‘*Umph ! is it true then, Jack?” 

‘It is quite true that King George is 
king of Great Britain, sir, and quite 
likely that he’ll die so.”’ 

“Oo, Jack, that’s out of one of my 
Lord Tregantle’s speeches, ain’t it ?”’ 


the aloneness 


Waddling along the broad, gravelled 
drive, the form of Parson Youl came in 
view, his black gown flying round him 
like bats’ wings. Very much more ro- 
tund in circumference, greatly more 
adipose in face was the Bassetwyke 
divine ; but there was a genuineness 
about the expression of satisfaction 
sparkling in his fat-cushioned eyes as 
they rested on his patron’s son that 
quite transfigured the gross little coun- 
tenance. 

The old squire nodded to him with a 
grunt ; the young one doffed his laced 
hat with a becoming courtesy, full of 
the suave ease of courts and embassies. 

‘‘ Now God’s blessing and your ser- 
vant’s hearty welcome home be with 
you, squire. Well may the sun shine 
on this good morning, fora more proper 
gentleman than it shines on at this mo- 
ment hasn’t been seen at Bassetwyke 
this generation. You’re the living like- 
ness of his honor when he was in his 
earlier prime.”’ 

The jolly little rotundity bowed cere- 
moniously to his patron as he added 
this minatory clause to his laudation of 
Squire Jack. 

“Odds fish! passon, ye can talk 
sense somewhiles. Jack has grown up 
a Darrel, arn’t he? Ye never saw 
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Royston Darrel, my father’s brother, 
who killed Lanty Grimswade ? They 
fought in the churchyard at Little Bed- 
loe, and Royston put a foot of cold iron 
through Lanty’s kidneys. Lanty was 
counted the best small-sword man in 
the kingdom. Well, Jack is Royston 
all over; even to the cleft in ‘is chin ; 
ye are indeed, Jack.”’ 

And so they gossiped on their way to 
the portico, with its double columns 
smothered in garlands up to the heavy 
friezes and down to the wide white 
steps. 


At a glance might be discovered that 
Squire Jack was a popular personage 
amongst the household. The greetings 
of men and women, of lads and lasses, 
and there was no lack of them, were 
exceptionally marked by the strange, 
cordial loyalty which was a remnant of 
the ancient feudalism that dignified old 
names, old blood, old tradition, with a 
prescriptive authority and claim to duty 
and allegiance. It is curious what a 
deal of harrowing our forefathers took 
and rather gloried in from territorial 
and aristocratic harrows. 


A quite different welcome awaited 
Squire Jack in the long, broad gallery, 
with its numerous tall windows to the 
front and its high dead wall with faded 
gilt tracery to the back, that was the 
resting-place for good, bad, and _ indif- 
ferent portraits of generations of Dar- 
rels. There were a few paintings on 
panel of a different motif, notably a red, 
white, and green sea-fight, wherein a 
big Spanish galleon was ‘getting a lively 
time at the hands of a nondescript 
craft, chiefly streamer and ensign, 
smoke and quarter-gallery lanterns with 
a hull left considerably to a spectator’s 
imagination. 

The flooring of parquetrie and the 
silver-framed girandoles in regular suc- 
cession between the windows lent an 
aspect of quiet dignity to the place 
quite in harmony with the figure of 
‘*my leddy,’’ who stood a little way 
back from the massively carved oaken 
balustrade encircling the stair-head. 

Tall, erect, slightly angular but un- 





Squire 


mistakably trés grande dame, cold, aqui- | 
line, penetrating in facial expression, | 
attired in black brocade with prodi-| 
giously long stomacher and an unusu-| 
ally moderate hoop for the times, and, 
strangest of all, her own unpowdered 
hair dressed in tall erection, crowned by 
a Mechlin lace cap with falling lappets, 
Lady Dorothy Darrel stood with folded 
mittened hands to receive her son, 
Roger Darrel. She as utterly abjured | 
* Jack”? as she did disobedience to the 
eighth commandment or conformity to | 
the doctrines of Whitfield and the | 
Methodists. 

Squire Darrel, a step or two below his 
witnessed the meeting between | 
** my leddy ”’ and his heir in a sort of 
cynical taciturnity. Ile knew there was | 
a gracious appropriateness about it, a| 
high-bred yet affectionate quietude quite 
beyond his own attainment, but felt an | 
uneasy suspicion that Squire Jack had 
slipped out of Bassetwyke vernacular 
into Tregantle euphuism, out of the 
mud-crashing tramping of Bassetwyke 
jack-boots into the step-picking gliding | 
of red-heeled court pantoutfles. 


son, 


Lady Dorothy’s right hand was toy- 
ing softly with the laced ends of her 
son’s cravat. Her usually clear inci- 
sive voice was cooing motherly tender- | 
nesses as an eagle might over her 
eaglet. 

“How much of this heart I hear | 
beating have you brought home to your | 
mother, Roger? Enough to make it 
endurable to you to stay with us and | 
welcome in the new year ?” 

‘Blood an’ ’ounds, my leddy, ye 
dun’t want to send *im away again ‘fore 
or after the new year, do ’ee ?”’ 

Impossible for bow to be more grace- 
fully recognitory than that with which 
Lady Dorothy acknowledged her hus-| 
band’s presence and remark, but she | 
gave no direct reply ; murmuring, in-| 
stead, something about chocolate await- | 
ing them in her morning-room, and | 
suggesting rather than expressing an 
invitation to the old squire to partake 
of it. 

“Vastly obliged, my leddy, but yer| 
chok’let and my ale”’ (he pronounced | 


|expect you. 
give, but expect to hear plenty from 


‘offering, is there, 
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it ‘‘ yale’) **play tantivy when they 
get together under my waistcoat. Me 
and Jack are going to breakfast on 
something that dun’t beget the wind so, 
arn’t we, Jack ? ” 

Lady Dorothy’s disengaged fingers 
gripped a fold of the trailing skirt be- 
hind her, but not so much the 


as 


‘twitching of an eyebrow contradicted 
| the soft acquiescence of the little rev- 


erence she made. Ter life-rocks were 
not triturated by rushing deluges, but 
by falling drops. 

‘* Well, son, after breakfast I shall 
I have not much news to 


you. Women’s eyes itch, you know, 
fora sight of the bubbles that float on 
the great world-river. It flows so far 
from Bassetwyke that it is only an 


occasional flood that brings it into view 


at all. You and the squire will, I dare 
say, come to me by and by. Doro- 
thy Scrope is here. Four years have 
changed her, Roger; shall I tell her 
that they have changed you ? ” 


‘Dorothy, mother! Is she here — 


little Dorothy Scrope, the maid with 


not 
sO 


the sweet eyes! Oh no, I am 
changed. You need not tell her 
though, [ll do that myself.” 

**Ah! there is enough of the heart 
under this fine waistcoat to be worth 
toger 2? We were 
thinking you might have left it beyond 
the Alps.”’ 

“Tt might have been, mother, if I 
had taken it with me.” 


* Well said, Jack Darrel! Td’avea 


bad taste in my mouth ef I ’ad to give 


the 
My 


a furrener 
grandchildren. 


the good-day to as 


mother of my 


|leddy ! I’m yer humble servant, and ef 


ye’ll let me eat my words me and Jack 
u'll taste yer chok’let and kiss pretty 
Dorothy Scrope. She’s the for 
our lad. I’m d , leastwise 
ahem !” 

* The chocolate assuredly, squire, but 
Dorothy must answer as to the kiss.” 


lass 


With the stately, gliding step familiar 
at Caradun Castle, my lady, her hand 
in her son’s, led the way to an apart- 
ment, the door of which was covered 
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by a dark red curtain. Squire Jack put 
aside the folds, and obeying a gesture 
of his mother’s fan, passed with the 
old squire into the room beyond. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 

In the autumn of last year an article 
appeared in the Times stating that 
casts had reached this country of the 
sculptures which still decorate the pal- 
aces and halls of the great kings at 
Persepolis. For the first time, there- 
fore, the sculptures will be put before 
the world in general under conditions 
which will do them more justice than 
any drawings and photographs have 
hitherto been able to do; and if, as 
seems not unlikely, the originals still 
continue to suffer destruction, some 
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| down to the present day. Of the part 
| which Greek art played at its birth we 

know at present almost nothing ; and 
|yet it is clear that this must have been 
considerable, when we_ reflect upon 
the close intercourse which existed be- 
tween Persia and the Hellenic cities in 
Greece and Asia Minor during those 
centuries. In the different Persian in- 
vasions whole galleries of Greek art 
torn from the temples must have found 
their way eastwards ; whole populations 
of towns were transported to Chaldza 
and Susiana; so that Alexander on 
entering Persepolis found there no less 
than a thousand Greek captives. This 
fusion of races can hardly have been 
}unaccompanied by a fusion of artistic 
‘ideas ; and in fact we know from Pliny 
‘the name of one great Greek artist at 
\least who worked in Persia. Tele- 
| phanes of Phoca, a contemporary of 





record will have been saved of a highly | Myron and Polycletus, had worked for 


interesting art of which only too few | 

‘ P m by | 
examples survive. The work of cast-| 
: . . | 
ing has been carried out by a private 


expedition which left England in No-| 
vember, 1891; of the genesis of this | 


expedition I propose to give a brief 
account. 

Until Mr. Loftus’s excavations at 
Susa, by which M. Dieulafoy was later 
on led into the right track, no syste- 
matic movement had ever been directed 
towards the antiquities of Persia, 
beyond that of merely drawing and 
photographing the more 
monuments which still remain above 
ground. And yet the soil of that coun- 
try must contain treasures of art and 
history which would well repay an 
effort. The art of the Akhzmenid dy- 
nasty (from the sixth to the fourth 
century before the Christian era) was, 
as we now know, an art which com- 
bined in a remarkable degree the ele- 
ments borrowed from Egypt, from 
Greece, and especially from the parent 
stock of Babylonia ; out of these was 
evolved at Persepolis, at Susa, and 
probably at Ecbatana, an art adapted 
very skilfully to suit the native condi- 
tions of race and climate, and which 
has in some respects survived as the 
national art in an unbroken record 


prominent | 


some time for the kings Darius and 
Xerxes ; and his can hardly have been 
/an exceptional case. 

With the conquests of Alexander 
came a more (lirect influence of Hel- 
lenic life and thought upon the Eastern 
world. Through the channels which 
he had opened, the tide of Western 
progress spread in full flood over the 
Persian Empire ; and we may be sure 
that the Seleucid rule must have left 
enduring monuments of its hold upon 
so receptive a people as the Persian 
race have ever shown themselves to 
‘be. It is therefore all the more strange 
‘that as yet so few (not more than about 
'half-a-dozen) Greek inscriptions have 
/been found in Persia or the neighbor- 
ing provinces. On the other hand, we 
|have overwhelming evidence of the 
|healthy growth which arose from the 
grafting of the imported art upon a 
‘*barbarous’’ stock in the coinages 
of the century succeeding Alexander. 
|The coins of the Bactrian and Parthian 
}empires which covered Afghanistan 
and most of the country from the Cas- 
;pian Sea to the Persian Gulf, offer a 
| most instructive series of fine exam- 
| ples of the later Greek style ; with this 
‘difference between them, that whereas 
‘in Bactria there is an unbroken succes- 





| 
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sion from the period of Alexander, in 
Parthia the true Grecizing series be- 
gins about 180 B.c. when its finest coins 
were issued. In this direction then 
there is ground for hope that we may 
yet find in these countries not only 
Greek originals of a good period, but 
possibly evidence which may illumine 
the later stages of Greek art of which 
from Greece itself we know as yet so 
little. The splendid series of sarcoph- 
agi found at Sidon show us what Greek 
sculpture transported after Alexander 
to an Eastern home could do. And ifa 
recent suggestion is correct which as- 
signs the finest of these tombs to a Hel- 
lenized Persian satrap, we have indeed 
much to expect from the Persian pa- 
tronage of Greek art. 

Among the varied problems which 
await solution from the soil of Persia, 


the classical is only one among many. | 


When the general history of the world’s 
art comes to be written, a large and 
important place in its pages will be 
occupied by Persia. The land of the 
Lion and the Sun has this unique posi- 


tion, that it holds a practically unbroken 
record from the sixth century before 


Christ down to the present day. In 
the dark ages of European history, 
when western Europe in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era had finally lost touch 
with classical times, until the fall of the 
Byzantine empire drove the founders 
of the Renaissance westward, Persia, 
the eastern inheritor of Greece, was 
receiving new ideas and new processes 
of art from China. Persian art was 
not only actively flourishing at home, 
but was sending forth constant streams 
of its quickening influence to Europe, 
an influence which is reflected in almost 
every art and every handicraft of which 
traces have come down to us. The 
same quality of receptiveness which 
had enabled the sculptors of Darius to 
assimilate the influence of pre-existing 
arts, enabled their descendants to adapt 
the successive influences of Greece and 
Rome, of China and Arabia. Of the 
last there is probably far less than is 
generally accepted. It may be affirmed 
as a principle that the Arabs as a na- 
tion were not creative artists ; what 
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else could be expected of a people who 
were for the most part wild warriors of 
the desert, and whose sacred book ex- 
pressly discouraged luxury and the 
representation of the natural form ? 
Persia, on the other hand, when she 
accepted the Arab faith, modified this, 
as she did everything else, to suit her 
own temperament, with a result that 
has proved greatly to our advantage ; 
and thus it happens, that whether we 
study the needlework, weaving, pot- 
tery, or painting of the early Middle 
Ages, whether it be called Moorish or 
Saracen, it is in reality due more or less 
directly to the influences which ema- 
nated from the Persian elements at 
Bagdad and elsewhere. Persian art 
then is worthy of study if only because 
it formed, artistically speaking, the 
most important bridge over the gulf 
which separates the classical and the 
medieval periods. Of such study it 
has by no means received the measure 
which it deserves, mainly because of 
the scarcity of material and the com- 
parative paucity of travellers in the 
country ; and yet it is really so easy, 
an:l so well worth the small effort. In 
\these days, when fortunate English 
men and women, who have two or 
three months in the year for gathering 
moss, run to and fro on the globe seek- 
ing some new thing, one wonders how 
it is that so few turn their steps to a 
land of so much promise, where Cook 
and Gaze are equally unknown, and 
where as yet not even the itinerant 
Bond Street shopman has penetrated. 
Miss Bird’s recent book shows how it 
is possible even for an English lady to 
see Persia in comfort ; and Miss Bird 
is not by several the only European 
|lady who has done so. 

| My own journey through Persia took 
/place in somewhat unusual circum- 
istances. In the early part of the jubi- 
'lee year the government had decided to 
| despatch Sir R. Murdoch Smith to con- 
|duct a somewhat delicate piece of 
diplomatic business with the shah at 
| Teheran. Just at that time the arche- 
ological world was all agog with the 
publication of M. Dieulafoy’s discov- 
eries at Susa; and the trustees of the 
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British Museum, having their attention 
thus directed towards Persia, seized the 
opportunity of attaching one of their 
staff to Sir Murdoch’s mission, with the 
duty of reporting upon any ancient site 
which might be accessible on the way. 
In approaching any Oriental potentate 
it is only ordinary politeness to come 
provided with some small present by 
way of a pishkesh, or baksheesh ; our 
little present took the form of nothing 
smaller than a white elephant, with 
gorgeous silver howdah and trappings 
complete, accompanied (not in the mu- 
sical sense) by a complete set of plated 
instruments fora brass band. The lat- 
ier present might seem to have been a 
repetition of the first ; but this was not 


ithe case, for the shah, thanks to his ear | 


for music and the possession of an ex- 
cellent Austrian band-master, has a full 
complement of musicians who are per- 
fectly capable of doing justice to any 
number of instruments. 
pictured a triumphant entry into Tehe- 
ran of the mission, seated on the ele- 


phant, and advancing to the strains of | 


the brass band. But, alas! this 
not to be. 
up to Ispahan, but was delayed for a 
long time there in consequence of his 
luge: 
say, the howdah and trappings had not 
arrived with him ; and as they weighed 
altogether something over two tons, no 
power but the elephant himself could 
carry them over the mountains between 
Shiraz and the coast. Poor beast! the 
natives did not treat him at all civilly, 
aud his travels must have been a weari- 
ness of the flesh. I saw him last at 
Ispahan, by no means in the best of 
tempers, though he absolutely cowered 
before his diminutive shrimp of a ina- 
hout, an old, 
his guide, philosopher, and friend. 
When I last heard of him, he had got 
into trouble at Teheran ; his little In- 
dian had been replaced by a Teherani 
with whom he was apparently not in 
sympathy ; there was scandal 
connected with a broken tusk, and the 
native mahout appeared before the 
shah to answer for his charge. The 
shah declared that the fellow had evi- 


was 


some 


I had fondly | 


The royal beast preceded us | 


ie having got mislaid ; that is to | 


wizened Indian who was | 
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dently obtained his situation under 
false pretences and knew nothing about 
| the treatment of elephants ; the other 
| replied with true Oriental logic, ‘* That 
}cannot be, sire, for my own father was 
| killed by one.” 

Our route was by way of India, 
}through Bombay and Kurachee, from 
/which place we had to go up to the 
| viceroy at Simla. As to this part of 
| the journey, I will not add one more to 
the many thousands of accounts that 
have already been written of it. From 
| Kurachee we steamed up the Persian 
iGulf to Gwadur; thenee, halting at 
| Muscat, where we were received in 
state by the imaum, and at Jask, where 
with the help of a good dinner and sun- 
dry presents (including a bottle of 
Eno’s Fruit Salt) we amicably settled a 
|dispute between the governments of 
India and Persia, we came to Bushire, 
jand there we left the sea for the land. 
Our carayan was not long in forming, 
and two days’ riding along the torrid, 
bare plains brought us to the moun- 
tains, where the scenery begins to get 
less uninteresting. From here it was 
one continued climb up the impossible 
rock-ladders which bring the weary 
traveller in six days to the plain of 
Dashtiarjin, the highest plateau, from 
which the descent to Shiraz is compar- 
jatively an easy matter. . After some 
days’ rest in the beautiful suburbs of 
| Shiraz, we made our way on to Per- 
| sepolis, which lies only two stages fur- 
}ther; and here on the platform, in a 
tent which the telegraph officials of 
Shiraz had very kindly sent on for us, 
we made our headquarters during some 
days for the purpose of studying the 
ruins of the platform and the neighbor- 
hood. 

The site is admirably chosen for a 
royal residence. As one stands under 
the columns of the great king’s porch, 
the propylwa of the citadel, the expanse 
of the wide Mervdasht plain, formerly, 
as the disused irrigation system shows, 
extensively populated, stretches before 
one’s gaze right away to the Bund Amir 
(Bendameer). In the spring climate, 
for which it was doubtless intended, 
nothing could be more agreeable. The 


go 
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Kuh-i-Rahmet Mountain, at the foot of 
which it stands, forms a sort of semi- 
circle which completely protects it from 
the severity of the north and east 
winds ; facing the west it only 
exposed obliquely to the south, and re- 
ceives the rays of the sun at an angle 
which affords ample shade and tempers 
their heat. In spite of centuries of 
dilapidation enough is still remaining of 
its ‘* disastrous glory’ to make it, next 
perhaps to Baalbec, the grandest monu- 
ment of antiquity still left to modern 
times. As I studied the sculptures day 
after day, and became aware how im- 
measurably finer they are than the 
drawings and photographs which I had 
seen; and as I noted the traces of de- 
struction which are steadily eating them 
away, it became clear to me that the 
first necessity was to have some more 
permanent record of them in Europe, 


is 


and that the only adequate method of 


effecting this was by means of plaster 
easts. Unfortunately, the trustees of 
the British Museum, with all the will 
in the world, had no funds available for 
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of the numerous travellers who have 
witnessed in successive centuries the 
destruction that has been raging un- 
checked among these mighty fragments 
of the past. Indeed, when one realizes 
the prominence of their situation, within 
sight of what in Persia stands for the 
king’s highway, a mark *“‘ for every daw 
to peck at,’ the wonder is that any- 
thing at all of sculptured frieze or 
storied capital should still remain above 
ground. One reason doubtless is the 


| extraordinary massiveness of their con- 


struction, which defies the ordinary 
methods of the pious Mussulman equally 
with those of the curiosity hunter of 
the West. The platform on which the 
palaces stand is partly the work of na- 
ture, a spur from the foot-hills of the 
Kuh-i-Rahmet, partly an artificial eon- 
struction, polygonal slabs of the same 
blue limestone being used to render the 
three sides of this huge podiwn square 
and true, and the surface of it fairly 
level. The sculptural decorations of 
the terraces and stairways which lead 
from one building to another on the 


such a purpose ; and it was not until) platform are carved partly out of the 
last year, after infinite disappointments | live rock, partly out of the huge blocks 


and difficulties, that this object was put | superimposed, some of 
By the generous | been found to measure as much as fifty 


within my means. 


which have 


assistance of Lord Savile, who provided | feet in length by six to ten in width. 


the initial sum, funds were obtained 
suflicient to make a beginning. 
much searching, the best possible man 


tore, Who has shown a skill and resource 
under difficulties that cannot be too 
highly praised; he was accompanied 
by his son, who, though a boy in years, 
has shown himself capable of a man’s 
work. The success of the expedition 
was largely ensured by the valuable 
co-operation of Mr. Herbert Weld- 


After| dreary one. 


| power, 


Blundell, who with rare enterprise and | 
generosity not only undertook at his | 


own expense to condugt the party, but 


spent a considerable sum of money in| 
carrying out tentative excavations on | 


the site. 

The project of securing some ade- 
quaie reproduction of the Persepoli- 
tan sculptures is by no means new; it 


The history of destruction is a long and 
After the burning by 
Alexander, of which actual proof seems 
still forthcoming in the layer of char- 

the cedar roofing, 
which is found among the ruins, Per- 
sepolis, that is to say the platform- 
citadel, must have been deserted ; at 
any rate we know that the Sassanian 
monarchs had other centres of their 
From the Arab conquest prob- 
ably dates the defacement of the human 
features in so many of the sculptures 
and figures ; and thenceforward almost 
every writer who mentions the ruins 
has his own story of destruction to re- 
late. Sir Thomas Herbert, whose book 
of travels, published in 1677, is a mine 
of surprising and amusing information 


about Persia, tells us how at the time of 


his visit (1627-8) the natives of Shiraz, 
‘*In barbarous manner spare not to de- 


lo . 
must probably have occurred to most! face and tear asunder what they can in 
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spite and under pretence of serving 
their common uses.’? Only a few years 
later (1703) M. Le Brun tells how his 
native mason broke his tools in the at- 
tempt to dislodge pieces of sculpture, 
and actually shattered many figures. 
At the beginning of this century Sir 
William Ouseley was more fortunate, 
or had stronger tools, for his spoils and 
those of Lord Aberdeen (happily only 
scraps) now decorate the British Mu- 
seum. And this sort of thing is still 
going on. What is needed, as was said 
in the Times, is that pressure should be 
brought upon the “ pot-shaugh”’ (as 
old Herbert calls the padishah) or his 
responsible ministers to recognize the 
trust bequeathed to them and to place 
these monuments at once in safe keep- 
ing. Unfortunately, the tendency in 
high places has been rather to follow in 
the steps of Shah Sefi I., who, disgusted 
with having to entertain the number of 
scientific Europeans who visited the 
site, despatched a party of sixty men 
with orders to destroy every sculpture 
upon which they could lay their hands 
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that the tender mercies of the modern 
Persian towards the relics of his ances- 
tors are the reverse of kind. The grand 
and dignified monolithic relief of Cyrus 
the Great or his semblance, with its 
four wings and its Egyptian headdress, 
which is familiar to every traveller who 
crosses the adjoining plain of Murghab, 
and which has stood so long, almost 
alone surviving among the surrounding 
wreck, has had its turn. I have reason 
to believe that since our expedition it 
has been overthrown and broken ; but 
fortunately we have obtained a fairly 
good cast of this relief. It is a pity 
that a cast was not taken early in the 
century ; we should then have the in- 
scription above the figure, which was 
still existing when Ker Porter (1818) 
made his drawing. ‘Il am Cyrus, the 
king, the Akhzmenid.’? We are re- 
minded of the legend which, as Arrian 
tells us, was inscribed in Persian char- 
acters on the tomb of the great king : 
**O mortal! Tam Cyrus, son of Cam- 
byses, who founded the Persian mon- 
arcy and who ruled over Asia; grudge 


(Curzon’s Persia, ii. 189). And herein me not therefore this monument ’’ — 


lies one of the dangers of interference ; 
the ignorant native, in Persia as in 
Turkey, cannot understand the cesthetic 
and historical profits of such investiga- 
tions, and naturally concludes that there 
must be “money in it.” Flandin 
(1854), in speaking of this very expedi- 
tion of Ouseley, relates how the hakim 
of the district, a man of some position, 
said that, ‘* The English had some years 
before carried off many of the stones of 
Takht-i-Jemshid, and they must very 
certainly have carried off also from 
there much gold, because they read the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Guinchna- 


meh, which indicated to them treasures 


buried at some former time amongst its 
ruins.”’ In illustration of the supersti- 
tious ideas which still linger around 
these monuments, Flandin’s workmen 
demanded a special pishkesh on the 
ground that those who had formerly 
worked for Ouseley had all been smitten 
with disease. Whether, then, the mo- 
tive be the desire of finding treasure, 
or whether it be dislike of foreign in- 
terference, or superstition, certain it is 





truly a pathetic but dignified appeal to 


ithe vandalism of this nineteenth cen- 


tury ! 

Of drawings and photographs indeed, 
Persepolis may be said to have had its 
fair share. Herbert had long ago sug- 
gested that this should be done. ‘ Is 
it not therefore great pity that some 
Illustrious Prince or other Noble Per- 
son valuing rarities, has not ere this 
sent some Painter or other like Artist 
to take a full and perfect draught of 
this so ancient Monument ?’’ And he 
goes on to say: ** Nevertheless I may 
here with thankfulness acknowledge 
how that upon my proposing it some 
years since unto that great Meecenas of 
antiquity the late noble Lord Thomas 
Earl of Arundel; he was so sensible 
thereof as to that end he despatched a 
Youth thither whom Mr. Norgate rec- 
ommended to his Lordship for me, he 
knew could both design and copy well : 
but I hear he died by the way at or 
near Surat before he could reach Per- 
sia ; so as that worthy endeavor became 
frustrate.” To the French expedition 
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of Flandin and Coste, two centuries 
later, we owe perhaps the best series of 
drawings of the sculptures; and it is 
worthy of note that these two savants 
made the further attempt to obtain 
casts of some of them. The attempt, 
however, failed. Flandin gives a pa- 
thetic account of their struggles with 
inclement weather and insufficient ma- 
terials. It was in the month of Febru- 
ary, when the cold on this exposed 
spot is by no means agreeable ; in place 
of the soap usually employed for pre- 
paring the surface to be cast, they only 
had butter, which, applied in a melted 
state, merely congealed in lumps on the 
cold stone ; rubbing with the hands and 
the application of fire were all in vain, 
and the lumps of butter only repro- 
duced themselves in the plaster ; more- 
over, the sculptures being fixed in a 
vertical position, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to apply the liquid plaster, which 
either escaped entirely or else did not 
adhere sufficiently closely to the stone 
to give all the necessary detail ; so that 


it is not surprising that the results 
should have been ‘‘ incorrects et incom- 


plets.”» In any case, even if M. Flan- 
din’s process had succeeded, it is clear 
that the labor and expense of taking, 
and still more, of transporting, any 
considerable number of heavy plaster 
moulds from Persepolis to the sea 
would have been enormous. It is 
doubtless mainly due to this fact that, 
so far as I know, only two other at- 
tempts have been made to cast the 
sculptures at Persepolis : Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley brought back a very few indifferent 
plaster casts of individual figures and 
inscriptions, which are in the British 
Museum ; and a similar series were ob- 
tained for the Louvre by M. Lottin de 
Laval. 

The process which we have adopted 
avoids all these difficulties, being at 
once easy of application to sculptures in 
any position, independent of all atmo- 
spheric conditions except inordinate 
wet, and consisting of materials which 
are neither fragile nor heavy to carry, 
whether in the form of materials or as 
finished moulds. It is nothing more 
nor less than that which has been long 
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employed as a stage of stereotyping in 
printing establishments ; a preparation 
of paper or some similar material is 
laid over the composed type, and ham- 
mered well into the interstices ; when 
dry, this forms a matrix from which 
the finished block of type can be cast 
en masse. The process has been regu- 
larly used for copies of inscriptions, 
and is obviously available in all cases 
where the relief is not too salient; for 
objects entirely in the round it is of 
course inapplicable. Mr. Giuntini had 
already had considerable experience of 
its use in connection with sculptured 
reliefs, having some years back accom- 
panied Mr. A. P. Maudslay to Guate- 
mala and made moulds of the ancient 
Guatemalan sculptures at Copan and 
elsewhere, of which casts are now in 
the South Kensington Museum. The 
paper which he used is employed in 
Spain for the purpose of packing 
oranges ; it is a thin brownish paper, 
probably made of esparto grass or some 
such vegetable matter, and is extremely 
tough and fibrous. This wetted, 
laid in the sculpture, and hammered 
well in with a soft brush ; then other 
sheets are superimposed and similarly 
treated, to the number of six or eight, 
according as the relief is flat or high. 
When dry, the whole forms a solid 
mould resembling stamped leather, and 
gives an exact impression of the minut- 
est details of the sculpture. After 
their arrival in England, these paper 
moulds were treated with boiled linseed 
oil as a precaution against damp, and 
ithe surface was then spread with the 
‘thinnest coating of French polish, in 
}order that the plaster when set might 
jnot adhere to and injure the paper. 
The work of preparing the moulds and 
of casting has been proceeding steadily, 
and it is hoped that a complete set of 
the sculptures may be ready early in 
the present year. 

In 1888 I had applied to the shah, 
through Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
|for permission to take casts and make 
researches in Persepolis and the neigh- 
borhood. Some of the sculptures of 
which moulds were required were half 
‘buried in the soil, and had to be par- 


is 
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tially excavated for this purpose. But 
the opportunity for further researches 
was too good to lose, and Mr. Weld- 
Blundell wisely determined to make the 
best of his three months’ residence 
among the ruins. With the good will 
of the governor of the district labor was 
easily and cheaply obtained, and at his 
own expense he employed a large body 
of men in the work of digging, with 
the hope of clearing up some of the 
problems which have puzzled all stu- 
dents of the antiquities on this site. 
Unfortunately the political troubles in 
Persia, consequent upon the ill-advised 
attempt to establish a tobacco monop- 
oly, proved latterly a serious drawback 
to this undertaking ; the wave of pop- 
ular discontent at Teheran required to 
be of no great volume to disturb the 
waters of public feeling at Shiraz, where 
the calm is never very profound, and 
where the priestly element is always 
ready to seize any pretext for a popu- 
lar display of temper against the Fe- 
ringhi. The full significance of this 


baleful error of diplomacy has not, I 


think, been fully realized in this coun- 
try. We are accustomed to look upon 
tobacco as a heavily taxed luxury ; but 
toevery Persian, whether high or low, 
the mere idea of any State interference 
with his pipe is of vital importance. 
If a Persian is hungry, thirsty, or in 
any way sorry for himself, he applies 
to his Aulian for comfort ; if he wishes 
to make merry, it is quite as much to 
the hulian as to the wine-cup that he 
turns ; in short, if we want to realize 
the Persian view of tobacco, we can 


best parallel it in England by recalling | 


the bread-riots of the present century. 
The sale of the tobacco concession may 
have been nothing more than a job of 
the Stock Exchange; to the native 
politician (and in Persia in these mat- 
ters every one is a politician) it ap- 
peared nothing more or less than a 
miserable swindle on the part of En- 
gland. At Teheran there are never 
wanting rival diplomatists to put the 
dots on our i’s ; and as if this were not 
enough, the government must needs 
take pains, not to repudiate, but actu- 
ally to identify itself with the matter. 
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Small wonder then that at one time the 
life of every European seemed in jeop- 
ardy. Ihave myself seen recently an 
Englishman who was in Meshhed when 
the outbreak took place ; he and the 
few other Europeans in the town were 
obliged to take refuge for three days in 
the governor’s palace, in danger of 
their lives. Competent authorities are 
of opinion that by this business we 
have at one stroke destroyed the work 
of twenty years’ patient labor, wherein, 
by diplomacy and fair dealing, good 
relations between England and Persia 
have been built up. 

In spite of difficulties, however, Mr. 
Blundell’s tentative researches  suc- 
cetded in producing some remarkable 
results, an account of which he read 
| before the recent Congress of Oriental- 
ists in London. First of all he has 
| cleared up one important point which 
bears upon the question as to the true 
character of the platform. This, as 
| has been said, is a three-sided construc- 
|tion projecting into the plain, having 
as its background the hill-face in which 
/are hewn three rock tombs and a water- 
tank; upon it are the remains of at 
least seven different buildings, besides 
the noble porch with the four colossal 
| winged bulls which was constructed by 
| Xerxes. These buildings are as fol- 
lows: the hall of Xerxes, of which the 
| columns, still standing to a considerable 
‘number down to comparatively recent 
| ehenee (now reduced to thirteen), gave 
| formerly the name to Persepolis of 
| Chehil Minar (forty pillars), where the 
great king probably sat in audience 
and held his levées ; the palace of the 
same king; the palaces of Darius and 
of Artaxerxes ; two edifices of which 
ithe authorship is unknown ; and the 
| maenificent hall of a hundred columns. 
| which was partially cleared by the ex- 
'cavations of Ferhad Mirza in 1878; I 
/am inclined to agree with Mr. Curzon, 
|who thinks that this hall was erected 
| by Darius to serve the same purpose as 
\the similar building did later for his 
|son,.that is to say, as throne-room and 
hall of audience. We have then at 
Persepolis, so far as can be at present 
ascertained, a collection of palaces and 
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throne-rooms, all apparently connected 
with ceremonial functions, and in the 
immediate proximity of the royal tombs. 
Within a very short distance is the 
gorge of the Polvar River, in which 
‘van still be traced the remains of the 
city of Istakhr, which was contempo- 
rary with it. This was evidently the 
actual mercantile centre of the district ; 
and the question naturally arises, had 
the buildings at Persepolis any connec- 
tion with the city? Was the platform 
the fortified rock-citadel of the capital, 
or were these buildings merely the 
suburban residences of the kings, like 
the palaces which the shahs of the 
Kajar dynasty have erected in such 
profusion outside Teheran? There is 
no doubt that the plain of Mervdasht, 
in which Persepolis stands, was in for- 
mer times thickly inhabited. Not two 
centuries ago it contained over eight 
hundred villages; and at the time 
when the Akh:emenid power was at its 
height, and their capital was situated 
here, there seems every reason to sup- 
pose that the plain must have been 
numerously peopled. In these cireum- 
stances we should expect to find traces 
of occupation in the plain around the 
platform, and some sort of fortification 
protecting it. .A little to the south-west 
of the platform stood, at the time of 
Herbert’s visit, a single tall column in 
perfect preservation ; this has since 
disappeared, but there seems no doubt 
that a small excavation on this point 
would reveal an Akhiemenid construc- 
tion. Diodorus Siculus, writing shortly 
before our era, describes Persepolis as 
a citadel and palaces surrounded with 
three walls covered with battlements, 
of which he gives the respective heights 
as twenty-seven, fifty-four, and one 
hundred and two feet, respectively, the 
innermost wall being the highest. The 
other details which he gives correspond 
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money.”’ The great difficulty in ac- 
 cnntine Diodorus’s narrative has always 
| been the three-fold wall ; the apparent 
| absence of any remains of this has led 
/some critics to discredit the attribution 
of the whole monument, and to imag- 
ine a true Persepolis existing elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact, the total absence 
of remains proves nothing ; the main 
portion of such walls would certainly 
|have been constructed of unbaked 
bricks, and one has only to look at a 
modern Persian village to see how such 
a construction, once allowed to fall into 
disrepair, easily resolves itself into its 
}original mud. If the description of 
| Diodorus’s fortifications sounds fanci- 
| ful, we have only to turn to Susa, where 
}the French excavations have revealed 
)an elaborate plan of walls of cireumval- 
‘lation, which might easily be held to 
| account for the historian’s fancy. Now 
on the Royal Mountain behind the 
platform, where the ascent is not very 
;steep and where some defence would 
| consequently be needed, Ker Porter 
jhad in 1820 discovered the traces of 
}mud walls and towers following the 
line of the platform. I myself was 
| perfectly able to trace here what seemed 
|to have been a wall of mud bricks now 
| decomposed, and which apparently at 
the north end had continued right along 
the platform in the form of a parapet ; 
here the mound had been opened, and 
}in the cutting I could distinctly follow 
lthe courses in which the bricks had 
lain ; but even if this was a wall, there 
| is no evidence to prove that it dated 
| from Akhzemenid times. Mr. Blundell, 
| however, has satisfactorily settled the 
question. Ie was led to his discovery 
by a curious observation. The spring- 
‘time in this part of Persia is charac- 
| terized by an extraordinary wealth of 
| vegetation ; wherever nature has the 
|smallest encouragement, covers 





she 


fairly well with the actual remains,}even the most unpromising soil with a 
such as the ‘* Royal Mountain” on the | perfect carpet of herbage and flowers. 
east side containing the sepulchres of | Amid the vegetation around the plat- 
the kings ; and the passage concludes, | form, Mr. Blundell noticed that a series 
“In this citadel were many lodgings, | of scars, as it were, were left compara- 
both of the king and of his generals, of | tively bare of grass or flowers ; these 
very costly equipment, and treasures | scars were perfectly even and regular 
well contrived for the guarding of !in character, and seemed to follow a 
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definite design. Digging down below 
them, he soon came upon massive con- 
structions of concrete and foundation 
stones which seemed undoubtedly of 
the same character of masonry as the 
buildings on the platform, and to be 
sapable of bearing an immense super- 
structure of mud bricks. Following 
out this happy discovery, he has been 
enabled to trace the complete system 
of the Persepolitan fortifications, with 
bastions, entrance, and guard towers 
complete. Here, then, were the lines 
of Diodorus’s citadel, and here probably 
the barracks of the men and the lodg- 
ings of the generals who guarded the 
treasuries which he describes. 

At the south-west corner of the plat- 
form stands the small, half-buried pal- 
ace which has been variously ascribed, 
from the inscription on its stairway, to 
Artaxerxes III., and from its neigh- 
borhood to the palace of Darius, to the 
house of the women, or harem, of that 
monarch. Adjoining this Mr. Blundell 
found a large open court, with a double 
row of pillars at one end, and paved 
with a beautiful flooring of cement 
painted a rich red color. This cement 
resembles more than anything else that 
painted stucco which is used at Pom- 
peii; it seems to have been a favorite 
form of flooring at Persepolis, for I 
myself found traces of it in the so- 
called harem of Darius, and Mr. Blun- 
deil found part of a similar pavement 
in the palace of Darius, and of one col- 
ored a cobalt blue from beside the porch 
of Xerxes. Probably such a system 
was reserved for the less frequented 
parts of a building, though the habit 
of laying down carpets (which we know 
existed then), and of removing the 
shoes, would minimize the possible 


damage done in walking on so fragile a | 


material. That painted stucco floors 
were used in antiquity we know, from 
Mr. Petrie’s recent discoveries at Teil 
el Amarna in Egypt (about B.c. 1460). 
It would appear that even the Greeks 
had adopted the practice, that is, if we 
accept one reading of a passage in 
Pliny. In mud constructions this ma- 
terial would naturally suggest itself for 
the floors, and would thus offer a prom- 
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ising field for the decorative instinct 
so abundantly displayed on every avyail- 
able space in these buildings. We have 
only to look at the sculptured pavement 
of Assurbanipal in the British Museum 
to see how in Assyria, the real mother 
of Persian art, a carpet pattern had 
been applied, centuries before Persep- 
olis, to an actual marble floor. Mr. 
Blundell also found one fragment of 
another kind of pavement, which is of 
great interest, as it is in all probability 
the earliest piece of mosaic that has 
come down to us, and represents an 
varlier stage of the art than any yet 
known. This is afragment of concrete, 
into the upper surface of which colored 
pebbles have been set, and the whole 
has then been ground down to an even 
polished surface. It is clear that we 
have here what is probably the earliest 
stage of mosaic work; the next im- 
provement would be to prepare the 
smooth tesserce before setting them, 
then to arrange them in a pattern ; this 
last is exactly the opus Signinum, which 
is the simplest form as yet found in 
| Greek or Roman buildings. Now it is 
known that the art of working in mosaic 
probably did not reach Greece or Italy 
until the third century before our era, 
and was then imported from the East, 
| perhaps in consequence of the conquests 
(of Alexander. But hitherto no evi- 
idence has been forthcoming from the 
| East of any system of paving which can 
| have prompted the idea; now for the 
| first time we have a clue, and with fur- 
| ther excavations we may yet find more 
icomplete and elaborate mosaic pave- 
ments in Persia. 

The wealth of color in these palaces 
must have been gorgeous, with their 
painted floors, their gaudy tapestries, 
and the pictures on the walls such as 
Ezekiel tells us were in the rooms at 
Babylon, all glowing in the clear air 
and luminous shadows of this wonder- 
fully dry climate. It seems now to be 
demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
sculptures, and even the architecture, 
were. enriched with polychrome orna- 
ment. Several of the early writers who 
| visited Persepolis have declared that 
‘they could detect traces of gilding and 
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coloring on the sculptures and inscrip- 
tions. Texier in 1840 states that he 
saw gilding on the robes of the king 
and -blue on the background of the 
bas-reliefs ; but this assertion has not 
hitherto been accepted. In the recent 
expedition, however, abundant proof 
has been found in confirmation of the 
fact. Mr. Blundell has brought back 
some of the blue paint which he found 
upon buried reliefs, and part of a 
pilaster which he dug up in the large 
tumulus behind the palace of Darius, 
showing a distinct yellow color in the 
flutings, laid upon a prepared gesso ap- 
plied to the surface. More than this, 


he found in the court of one of the pal-| 


aces an ornament in the form of a scroll 
moulding of a vivid blue silicate of 
copper, evidently intended for inlaying, 
and also a piece of copper enamel in a 
raw state, apparently for melting and 
laying on. Lalso in 1887 had found a 
piece of ordinary gypsum stucco in the 
porch of Xerxes, with a moulding on 
the face and coated with a green and 
yellow color. It is therefore clear that 
both inlaying and painting in various 
colors on stucco were here employed ; 
probably in most cases, as in the pres- 
ent day, as a revetment, or facing, for 
the surface of the humble but useful 
material of crude brick. If we wish to 
picture to ourselves what the scheme of 
colors must have been, we have only to 
look at the splendid frieze of the archer 
life-guard in enamelled bricks found by 
M. Dieulafoy at Susa and now in the 
Louvre. It has always been an open 
question whether or no the buildings at 
Persepolis had any similar ornamenta- 
tion in use. This too has now been 
definitely proved, for Mr. Blundell found 
on the platform a brick which shows on 
the surface an enamel in two colors, 
green and yellow, slightly decomposed, 
but still perfectly distinguishable. Who 
knows but what we may yet get from 
the tempting tumulus on the platform, 
or even from Istakhr, an enamelled 
frieze which may rival that of Susa ? 
The great hall of Xerxes has always 
been a crux for architects, opinions 
being divided as to whether the mighty 
forest of columns was enclosed within a 
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wall or not. Assuming it to be the 
talar, or reception-room, of the king, it 
was urged that such a room would be 
as open as possible to the public view, 
just as the throne-rooms of the more 
modern shahs have been always ar- 
ranged ; the amount of seclusion desir- 
able being secured, as we see from the 
description of a similar building at Shu- 
shan (Book of Esther, i. 5), by means 
of ‘white, green, and blue hangings 
fastened with cords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings and pillars of mar- 
ble.”’ In further proof of this, it was 
pointed out that a series of drains or 
water-conduits ran under this building 
and would have intersected such a wall. 
Mr. Blundell, by clearing out these con- 
duits, has turned this very argument 
against the theory of a wall into one in 
favor of it. He found that the direction 
taken by the conduits in every case 
points to such a construction ; and fur- 
ther, by excavating at one side he found 
actual bricks and traces of the founda- 
tions. In one of the angles of this 
building was a large chamber, where, 
amid masses of charcoal from the burnt 
roof, the spade revealed the only relies 
which, so far as I know, have yet come 
down to us of the actual daily life of 
the Persepolitan subjects of the great 
kings ; bronze nails (probably the rafter- 
pins from the roof), an iron axe-head, < 
large terra-cotta wine-jar and bowl, and 
a bronze cooking-pot full of the bones 
of animals. These were six feet down 
in a large tumulus which also gave an- 
other portion of a glazed tile. These 
results will naturally not be considered 
of such importance as the splendid dis- 
covery of M. Dieulafoy ; but they are 
at least of sufficient interest to show 
what may yet be done when a thorough 
and complete investigation of the plat- 
form and the adjoining ground has 
been effected. Mr. Blundell dug also 
at Pasargade, and laid bare the plan of 
a highly interesting edifice evidently of 
the Akhemenid period. This site, and 
that of the Murghab plain, should both 
be included in any such scheme. There 
is moreover still a great deal to do 
before the work of casting all the 
necessary sculptures can be considered 
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complete. Is it too much to hope that 
before any great lapse of time the 
requisite means will be found for carry- 
ing these obviously desirable schemes 
into operation? Englishmen are find- 
ing it more and more difficult to obtain 
leave to excavate in the countries nearer 
home ; and in those countries the action 
of the responsible authorities fortu- 
nately renders this every day less nec- 
essary ; Whereas here at Persepolis are 
discoveries to be had almost for the 
asking. The expense would not be 
great ; the whole cost of the two expe- 
ditions of M. Dieulafoy amounted to 
only £2,100. AtSusa Englishmen were 
first in the field and have lost their 
chance ; at Persepolis, according to the 
unwritten etiquette of exploring and 
excavation, we are at present in pos- 
session. It devolves therefore upon 
us, equally as a matter of right and as a 
matter of duty, to carry the business 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. 
CECIL SMITH. 


From The New Review. 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HEINE. 

THE domestic life (Familienleben) of 
Heinrich Heine has been set forth, 
inaccurately or unjustly, in different 
ways, and his relations to those most 
nearly allied to him have often been 
harshly misrepresented. In accordance 
with the wishes of his numerous ad- 
mirers, and to give, so far as possible, 
an accurate idea of the character of the 
poet, I charged my mother, who is far 
advanced in years, and who is the only 
sister of Heinrich Heine, to publish his 
family letters, which have been hitherto 
kept as a cherished relic, and with 
them, ere she departed, certain remi- 
niscences of her brother. 

Heinrich Heine was during all his 
life in regular correspondence with his 
mother and sister, while after his resi- 
dence in Paris he only wrote to his 
brothers briefly and in the most super- 
ficial manner. 

Bonn, March 22nd, 1820, 

DEAR LOTTCHEN (LOTTIE), —I ap- 
peal to all my letters. Thou shouldst 
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write to me how all is going on there, 
and what happened during the journey. 
The hail of the Musical Union (Musik- 
vereins) is certainty hung with’ black 
crape, and for fourteen days no allegro 
has been heard there, only adagio. 
And how dead and silent the streets 
must be! Didst thou weep as thou 
wert driven away? How was it with 
you all upon the roads? I have sat 
many a night in my wooden chair, 
and read mechanically on in my great 
learned books while my thoughts wan- 
dered about on the Liineburger Heath, 
and anxiously looked to see whether 
your driver did not sleep, whether your 
coach was in the right road, whether no 
wheel was broken. 

Dost thou really deserve that I should 
love thee so much ? 


Harry HEINE, 
Stud. juris. 


After remaining one year in Bonn, 
Heinrich Heine went to Gottingen, and 
then in the next year to Berlin, where 
he was matriculated at the university in 
1821 as student. He studied law and 
the science of finance (Kameralwissen- 
schaften) ; but, in spite of the rather 
dry work, remained true to his poetic 
impulses, and made songs and romances 
in abundance. [is residence in Berlin 
and his intimate relations with the élite 
of literary circles in the city of the royal 
residence (Residenz) developed more 
and more his literary activity ; his 
works soon attracted general interest, 
and even at that time he began to be 
famed as an author. 

His sister Charlotte, who remained 
visiting her uncle in Hamburg, be- 
trothed herself to the merchant Moritz 
Embden! of that city, who received, in 
consequence of the family festival held 
on the occasion, the following letter : — 

BERLIN, February 2nd, 1823. 

DEAR EMBDEN,— Your letter of the 
23rd of March gave me great pleasure. 
I congratulate you on your betrothal 
to my sister. Although I was deeply 
moved by the news, and certainly far 
more than any one supposed I was ca- 


1 Born in 1790, died in 1866. He left a son and 
three daughters. 
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pable of being, it did not strike me as 
‘¢a strange whim of fate,”’ but far more 
as something which I had long known 
— indeed, for years — though during all 
my inner and outer storms of life I had 
forgotten it. 

I hope that you and my sister will be 
a happy pair, for Lottie is capable of 
appreciating the value of your charac- 
ter, and you also know the worth of 
hers, because you will not, like our 
falsely educated beau monde, only ap- 
preciate in a woman certain prominent 
advantages of intellect, or of the heart 
or person, but will most surely, if I 
judge aright, perceive and feel true 
culture in a beautiful symmetry or 
equal proportion of all mental powers, 
and in the harmony of soul and body, 
that which is best worthy of love. My 
Lottie is music, perfect symmetry and 
harmony. A brother need not fear 
to use such expressions freely to the 
bridegroom. 


The political portion of your letter | 


greatly pleased me. Iam glad that the 


future husband of my sister is no revo- | 
lutionary ; and I find it natural enough | 


that a man who is @ son aise and a 
happy bridegroom does not desire the 


overthrow of existing forms, and is| 


desirous of his own peace and that of 
Europe. Other views of life influence 
me; and I must confess that I feel 
rather strangely when I read by chance 
in the newspapers that men have frozen 
to death in the streets of London and 
others died of hunger in Naples. But 
though I may be in England a Radical 
and a Carbonaro in Italy, I still do not 
belong to the demagogues in Germany, 
just for the merely accidental trifling 
reason that in case the latter should 
triumph, some thousands of Jewish 
heads, and those just the best, must 
needs be cut off. But however decid- 
edly our views may differ as to the 
questions of the day, or even be diamet- 
rically opposed, I am still convinced 
that this will not exert the least unfa- 
vorable influence on our ailied and con- 
nected (verwandtschaftliche) friendship, 
which even from afar (as a discontented 
antipathy will always keep me away 
from Hamburg) will often cheer, edify, 
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jand calm, by sensible advice and kind 
encouragement one who, like myself, 
lives in discontent, error, and strife. 

H. HEINE. 


LUNEBURG, October 12th, 1823. 

DEAR LOTTIE, —I1 duly received thy 
dear little letter of the 7th October, 
and kissed it abundantly. Everything 
which thou writest in it is as neat and 
| pretty as if it had been turned by the 
cleverest confectioner (Zuckerbicker). 
Write to me often, for thy every letter 
isa pleasure to me. We are all quite 
| well, father and mother being so, and 
Gustav found himself only too much 
Maxy (Maxchen) is industrious — 
the great pedant; but he is orderly, 
and no one need fear him. 

We have a new woman-cook, who is 
| very cheeky (srech). Keep thy maid, 
I counsel thee. My head gets better 
day by day. What makes you think 
that I de not intend to carry out the 
plan of studying law ? I love you inex- 


sO. 





|pressibly, and yearn intensely to see 
|you again, for there is no one on earth 


in whose company I am so happy (wohl 
zu Muthe) as in that of my sisier. We 
understand one another so well; we 
alone are reasonable, and the rest of 
the world is mad. Write me a great 
deal of what is new there. Spare thy 
health ; too much housekeeping up and 
down (dus Heimwirthschaften) is not 
good for thee. Be yielding to thy hus- 
band ; he is really aman of thoroughly 
good heart. The difference between 
him and me is exactly this, that the 
screws in his head are screwed just a 
little too tight, while in mine they are 
just a little too loose. 

I have this instant received the ad- 
dress of the books; Jan is going to 
bring them. It is very tiresome here, 
yet I am happy. Live well and love 
me well. — Thy true brother, 

H. HEINE. 


LUNEBURG, November 7th, 1823. 
DEAR LOTTIE, — Thou art certainly 
vexed at me; and therefore I would 
not write to thee to-day if I were not 
obliged to send thee the label bearing 
the number which I forgot to put on 
the books. And what had I to write to 
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thee ? How we live thou knowest. I 
am greatly honored here. I am, in 
particular, very often in society with 
the Superintendent Christiani. Dr. 
Christiani has made me famous in all 
Liineburg, and my verses circulate 
(rouliren). And yet I constantly seek 
for some solitary retreat, for my head- 
aches do not as yet leave me, and they 
and my law studies keep me too busy. 
Of education and refinement there is 
none. I verily believe that there is a 
conductor to guard off culture (Cultura- 
bleiter) in the town-hall. But the peo- 
ple are not bad. 

How often do I think of thee, thou 
dear, good transparent child! 
often do I long to kiss thy little ala- 
baster paws! Oh, do but love me as 
much as thou canst! What thou writ- 
est of Methfessel to me delights me. 
Greet him right cordially. I would in- 
deed gladly hear my songs sung. I will 
also try to have compositions for them 
by Klein. We are all well. Adieu 
(lebe wohl), sweet little crystal doll. 
Make me a pair of woollen slippers. — 
Thy brother, who loves thee, 

H. HEINE. 


LUNEBURG. December 8th, 1823. 

DEAR LITTLE Sovut,—lIt is long 
since I wrote to thee, because I have 
been waiting for an answer to my last 
letter. It is true that I should not have 
minded that (Ich hdtte mich freilich 
nicht daran kehren sollen), and might 
have written, but I had a good excuse. 
I am, moreover, too much out of tem- 
per to say anything cheerful, and thou 
knowest that when my darkened hours 
(diistere Stunde) are on me that I do not 
show myself to thee. Thou shouldst 
always see me in a rosy light and love 
me. Oh, how delighted I am to hear 
that thou wilt soon come! I can al- 
ready hear thee—wan, wan! I kiss 
the dear sounds already in advance in 
my imagination. It will also please me 
to see Moritz. I must needs feel kindly 





to him when I hear that he loves thee 
so, as father never tires of telling. Oh, 
how beautiful it is when you mutually 
learn how to tolerate your mutual weak 
Mutual forbearance, justice, 


sides ! 


How | 
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and intelligence found a good married 


‘state. Moritz will soon know how to 
‘treat such a dear, pretty, marvellous 
glass toy as thou art. I hope, dear 
Lottie, that thou art always well. Be 
sure that I am always thinking of thee. 
|I know that our dear Lord would fain 
| have all men kiss thy hands. Therein 
| do I believe ; that is my religion. 

H. HEINE. 





| Inthe spring of 1827 he went to En- 
| gland, where he remained three months. 
He wrote that ‘‘ London exceeded his 
| expectations as to size, but that he 
almost lost himself in it. There was 
nothing but fog, coal-smoke, porter, 
and Canning, and it was so dreadfully 
|damp and uncomfortable. The eternal 
|roast beef and mutton, vegetables just 
|as God made them, and heaven protect 
}every one from their sauces. Send a 
| philosopher to London, but on your life 
| — no poet!” 

| Weary of the many annoyances which 
he was obliged to endure in his own 
country, especially the prohibition of 
his works in Germany, the poet devel- 
oped his previously conceived idea to 
emigrate to France. Having, therefore, 
at the end of April, 1831, left as a fare- 
well salute to his native land the 
‘*Songs of the New Spring,’’ dedicated 
to his sister Charlotte, he left Ham- 
burg, and arrived about the beginning 
|of June in Paris. 

| He has sketched the cause for this 
'change of home in his ‘‘ Confessions ”’ 
|in the following humorous form : — 





I had done and I suffered much, and 
| when the sun of the Revolution of July rose 
in France I immediately after felt very 
| weary, and needed recreation. What was 
|more, my native air became every day 
more unwholesome, and it became neces- 
sary for me to think of a change of climate. 
I had visions ; the clouds in their courses 
alarmed me, for they made strange and 
terrible faces at me. Often did it seem to 
me that the sun was a Prussian cockade, 
and by night I dreamed of an ugly black 
eagle who tore my liver, and I became very 
melancholy. And withal, I had become 
acquainted with an old Berlin Councillor of 
Justice, who had passed many years in the 
fortress prison of Spandau, who told me 
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how disagreeable it was to be obliged to PARIS, September 13th, 1841. 

wear irons in winter. I found it indeed DEAR AND MUCH-LOVED SISTER, — 
very unchristian that the fetters were not| I am able to-day to announce to thee 
warmed, at least a little, for men. For if) officially my marriage. On the 31st 
they were warmed a little, they would not} August I married Mathilde Crescentia 
make such a disagreeable impression, and | Mirat, with whom I had_ previously 


even freezing natures could endure them ;| 
and one ought also to be so considerate as | 
to perfume the chains with essence of roses | 
and of laurel, as is done here (in France). | 
I asked my Councillor if he often had| 
oysters in Spandau? He replied, ‘‘No; 
that Spandau was too far from the sea. | 
And meat, too, was not common there, and | 
ithat the only volaille was the flies which | 
fall into the soup.’’ About the same time 
I became acquainted with a French bag- 
man (commis voyayeur), who travelled for | 
a wine merchant, and who could not praise 
too highly the jolly life which one could 
lead in France — how the heaven was there 
hung full of fiddles, how people sang the 
‘** Marseillaise,’’ and ‘*‘ En avant marchons,”’ 
and ‘‘ Lafayette aux cheveux blanes,’’ and | 
how Freedom, Equality, and Fraternity was | 
inscribed at every street corner — praising 
meanwhile the champagne of his firm, and | 
giving me a great handful of its advertise- | 
ments. He also promised to give me letters 
of introduction to the best restaurants in | 
case'I should visit the capital to recreate 
myself. And as I really needed recreation, | 
and Spandau is too far from the sea to eat | 
oysters there, and as the Spandau rolaille 
did not tempt me, and as Prussian fetters 
are very cold in winter, and could not be 
good for my health, I determined to travel 
to Paris, and in the native country of 
Champagne and of the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ to 
drink the former and hear the latter sung, 
as well as ‘‘En avant marchons”’’ and | 
** Lafayette aux cheveux blanes.”’ | 
A duel witha Mr. Solomon Strauss, 
into which Heine was drawn as the 
outcome of a literary quarrel, exercised 
a great influence on his future life ; for 
Heine, who had maintained a relation- | 
ship with a beautiful and amiable girl 
with whom he lived, desired before the 
duel, not knowing what would happen, 
that her future should in any case be 
secured, and was legally married to her. 
The ceremony took place in the Church 
of Saint Sulpice, and a legitimate tie | 
united him to the warmly loved, and for | 
many years companion of his life. | 
His sister received the following in| 
relation to this event : — 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXI. 





| 
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quarrelled daily for more than six years. 
She has, however, the noblest and best 
heart, is good as an angel, and her con- 
duct was, during the many years of our 
life in common, so devoid of blame as 
to be praised by all my friends and 
acquaintances as a pattern of proper 
behavior (Sittsamkeit). 
H. HEINE. 


Heine wrote to his friend Lewald on 
the announcement of the marriage: 
‘*This matrimonial duel, which will 


/not end till one of us be slain, is cer- 


tainly more dangerous than (was) the 


| short Holmgang with Solomon Strauss, 


of the Frankfort Jews’ Street.” 
PARIS, March 8th, 1842. 
DEAR GooD MotTuER, —I hope that 
these lines will find you in the best en- 
joyment of life, and I wait in great 
impatience for news of thee — how 


|thou art, how all is with Lottie, and, 


above ail, how it is with the family. I 
have been better of late ; my eyes are 
now in perfectly good condition, and 
only the paralysis in my face remains, 
but it causes me no pain whatever.. 
My wife has unfortunately been ill 
since ten days, and she is only just able 
now to go out. And we have had 
fearfully cold weather, which is as yet 
not quite over. 

I live quietly, rationally, and in hope, 
the Lord be praised! I belong to the 
class of men who are contented when 
things go on in the old way. Every 
change and fuss (Spektakel) is repul- 


sive to me ; by that thou canst see that 
‘I have grown old. 


Since six months I 
feel a vast weariness of mind, and, as 


the hundred-year-old Veronica said, 
‘Thought is running low.’ This, 


however, is only a transient state, as I 
well know, a result of great excitement, 
since I have more than eight years — 
more’s the pity !—indulged in a pas- 
sionate state of mind. 

My wife is—God be praised! — 
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quite well. She is a most excellent 
(kreuzbraves), honorable, good creature, 
without deceit or malice. But, unfor- 
tunately, her temperament is very 
impatient, her moods unequal, and she 
often irritates me more than is good for 
me. Iam still devoted to her with all 
my soul ; she is still the deepest want 
of my life ; but that will all cease some 
day, as all human feelings cease with 
time, and I look forward to that time 
with terror, for then I shall have to 
endure the burden of the caprices with- 
out the alleviating sympathy, At other 
times I am tormented with realizing 
the helplessness and want of reflection 
(Rathlosigkeit) in my wife in case 1 
should die, for she is as inexperienced 
and senseless as a three-year-old child. 
Thou seest, dear mother, that all my 
troubles are in reality, for the greater 
part, only hypochondriac fancies. 

I have determined, as regards this 
spring, to go into the country near 
Paris, and not to a bathing-place. Al- 
though my finances are in tolerably 
good condition, still this is more eco- 
nomical than travelling. The journey 
to the Pyrenees, and the other troubles 
which came at that time, ruined me for 
a long time before I could get to fairly 
running in the ruts again. 

And now farewell, and greet for me 
Lottie and her kitten. I talk about you 
daily with my wife, who would so gladly 
see you all. 

I greeted the betrothed couple. 
When is the marriage to take place ? 

My hair-cord (seton) on the neck 
does me good, and causes me almost no 
pain. Thy obedient son, 

HI. HEINE. 


On the night of the 4th and 5th of 
May, 1842, there broke out in Hamburg 
the great fire which laid half the town 
in ashes, and also destroyed his moth- 
er’s dwelling. Despite the sad expe- 
rience of 1833, Heine had for a second 
time sent her a chest conaining manu- 
scripts and letters to keep for him, 
believing that they would be safer with 
her than with himself, considering his 
frequent changes of residence. His 
mother dwelt in the Neuenwall, which 
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|was an offering to the flames, and in 
the catastrophe the poor poet’s papers, 
or his mental treasures, which, as he 
said, could never be replaced, were 
lost. He wrote: **Those manuscripts 
were products of my first youthful 
power, and never will I be able to so 


throw off (niederschreiben) anything 
again. I wished to lay them by, so 
that at a later time, when through 


weakened health my mental vigor 
should decay, I could live on this re- 
served capital in my old age.”’ 

Heine’s sister, Charlotte, endeavored 
at the risk of her life to enter the aban- 
doned dwelling of her mother in order 
to rescue his papers. She succeeded in 
getting into the street with the packet 
of manuscripts, but there she found the 
scene greatly changed. The fire of the 
houses burning opposite sent a shower 
of sparks and ashes on her, and her 
senses were overpowered with suffocat- 
ing smoke. Pushed onward by the 
alarmed multitude, she convulsively 
held the papers in her hands, when they 
were knocked from her grasp by some 
accidental blow. She fainted, and 
would have perished, had she not been 
raised and carried by some one, who is 
| as yet unknown, away from danger, 





PARIS, May 13th, 1842. 

DEAR Goop MOTHER AND DEAR 
SisTER, —I received your letter of the 
7th yesterday evening, and was thereby 
at least able to sleep quietly last night. 
For twenty-four hours I went about as 
if my head were gone after I learned 
the alarming news from the newspa- 
pers. I am amazed at thee, dear Lot- 
tie! How couldst thou write so calmly 
and sensibly seeing the terrible fire be- 
fore thee? I thank thee from my very 
| heart for the relief (Bernhigung) which 
| thou givest me. 
| My wife fell ill with fright after hear- 
jing the terrible news. I hope that the 
terror and agitation will not to your 
‘injury cast you down. My poor good 
/mother ! do not let thyself be too much 
‘troubled on account of mere material 
losses. 

** God is a good man.”’ But this time 
,He trusted too much to the excellent 
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institutions for extinguishing fire in 
Hamburg. 

Farewell! Remember me kindly to | 
my brother-in-law. I have, as I hope, | 
to-day a good post. — Your faithful, 

Hl. HEINE. 


PARIS, May 17th, 1842. | 

DEAREST MOTHER AND DEAR Sis- | 
"TER, —I have duly received your letter | 
of the 9th, and thank God that we have 
got out of it with (only) a black eye (so 
mit einem blaue Auge davon gekommen 
sind). 

That the dear mother is burned out | 
is of course very grievous, but the chief | 
thing for us was that thy house, dear 
Lottie, was uninjured. It to be} 
hoped that thou wilt not have lost much | 
otherwise in any other way. Pray set | 
my mind at rest regarding this, which 
has been from the beginning my great | 
apprehension. Thy husband is of prac- 
tical, active nature, and he will soon 
repzir small losses by freshly stimulated 
industry. Did mother insure her ef- 
fects, and will it be paid? Tell me 
something about it? I am as if stupe- 
fied by the accursed affair; my nerves 
have been all at once paralyzed, and it 
will be perhaps not till to-morrow or 
the day after that I shall be mentally 
clear-sighted. 

When people on Friday asked me on 
every side for news from Hambure, I 
showed a friend thy letter of the 7th, 
and he found it very touching that my 
poor mother, while everything was 
burning, still remembered to have a 
letter post-paid to me. Indeed, it 
not my fault if this incident (as you 
may see from the enclosed clipping 
from the National) was published, and 
several leading newspapers have re- 
peated it. My dear good mother, who 
did this to save me a few sous outlay, 
while the fire was before your door! 
Certainly she will in future, out of vex- 
ation, no longer frank her letters ! 

And now fareweil, and love me well. 
Kiss the children. Write to me soon 
and often. My wife sends most cordial 
regards. She was very much shocked 
when she heard the news from Ham- | 
burg. She has a very weak head but a | 


1S 


is 





| ceiving thy dear letter! 


jhim with great joy. 


| 
and good. 


| : 
busy with much work. 


] 
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very good heart. It is very important 
to me that Campe was insured and will 


get the money. I have written to him 
to-day. — Yours truly, H. HEINE. 


PARIS, November 28th, 1842. 

DEAR SISTER, — Although my head 
is benumbed (betdubt) with hard work, 
I haste to send thee my wishes for thy 
happiness. How can I express the joy 
which almost overwhelmed me on re- 
Indeed, I and 
my wife, who takes the deepest interest 
in thee, have passed a very pleasant 
hour. She sends you all the most sin- 
cere regards, and with them special 
thanks for the portrait which we have 
received. She was out of herself for 
joy when she got it, and it has been 
since then paraded in our drawing- 
room, where it is shown to everybody 
and often admired. Thou art. still 
externally and intellectually so very 
young, and yet hast a daughter who 
will soon be married, and thou wilt 
then become a grandmother! And the 
old Luck will become a grandmother ! 
Oh, that [I had for a moment my old 
father! How he would have rejoiced ! 
That is my constant thought, and the 
good fortune makes me sad. I send 
my very kindest regards to the bride as 
well as to the bridegroom. I thank my 
brother-in-law from my heart that he 
wrote at once to me, and I congratulate 
Oh, that I could 
pass a few days with you! What sor- 
row! But it is not possible. The 
hope that Marie will come to Paris de- 
lights me to my very soul. She will 
convince herself that she has no com- 
mon uncle, and that her aunt is pretty 
Remember me to mother. 
I embrace you both. I will write to 
mother soon. <As I said, I am very 
At this instant 
Iam in it up to the ears. I have the 
most important affairs until the end of 
February, and, what is a pity, I suffer 
from headache, and must often take a 
holiday (feiern) against my will. 

But I shall get through with it all, 
and then I will do something for my 
headache. — Thy trusty brother, 

H. HEINE. 
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PARIS, April 8th, 1843. 

DEAREST SISTER, — My mother wrote 
to me recently that on the 8th of this 
month —that is, to-day —the wedding 
would take place, and I am in conse- 
quence thinking constantly of you. 
To-day you must all have enough buzz- 
ing about your ears; since the memo- 
rable Zollenspiker day thou hast not 
enjoyed such a féte.! I congratulate 
thee and embrace thee with all my 
heart, and beg thee to assure the young 
couple of my most deeply felt sympathy 
and love (meine tiefemp fundeneste Theil- 
nahme und Liebe). The most joyful 
congratulations and many most friendly 
greetings to thy husband. Kiss for me 
our mother, the old Good Luck, and 
thy chicks (uchlen). My wife sends 
to you all her best and kindest congrat- 
ulations. I hope that you are all well. 
All is well with us, only my poor head 
gets no better. 
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Hl. WEINE. 


PARIS, September 18th, 1843. 

DEAR GooD MoTirEr,— Thy letter 
of August 18th, which thou didst send 
to Trouville, was correctly forwarded to 
me, and since that I also received thy 
letter of September 2nd. I learn from 
the latter, with great sorrow, that Uncle 
Heine’s health is not so good. I beg 
thee to write to me accurately and in 
detail how he is. Iam, as regards this, 
if not quite at ease, at least firmly 
convinced that the health of this dear 
man is based on an iron constitution, 
which may indeed be gradually worn 
away by shocks, yet which will, to our 
joy, last yet a long time. Uncle never 
sinned as regards his health, save in 
excess of eating, and his really vital 
powers have only been at times injured 
by mental troubles. God keep him 
well! 

And thou, sweet old puss, how art 
thou? If thou diest ere I see thee 
again, I will shoot myself. Bear that 
in mind in case the fit should seize thee 
to change thy Dammthor dwelling for 


1“ Zollenspiker is a place in the Vierlanden, 
near Hamburg, where weddings are celebrated,’’ — 
German Editor, That is, in reference to the féte 
after the wedding rrepresented elsewhere rather 
by a “ party,” a reception at the ceremony, 
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a worse lodging. Mind that, and thou 
wilt never commit any such folly. 

I conversed yesterday here with a 
friend of Max, a Mr. Gretsch of Peters- 
burg, who also knows thee, and who 
spoke with such deep regard and re- 
spect of thee that I went about all day 
in very melancholy mood, with a soft- 
boiled heart. 

Were it possible —but just now it is 
not — I would visit thee this year ; but 
next year it shall most certainly be 
done. Give my kind regards to Lottie 
and the children. 

As I hear, X. is in Paris. What luck 
for Paris, and an indemnification for 
the absence of the Queen of England. 

Farewell! Above all things, live as 
long as possible, and mind what I have 
told thee. — Thy faithful son. 

H. HEINE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
NATURE STUDIES. 
BY A SON OF THE MARSHES. 

As a child I had two great desires, 
and I do not remember indulging par- 
ticularly in any other; one was that 
when I grew up I might paint pictures 
of the wild things that surrounded my 
lonely home, the other that I might 
have money enough to buy books about 
them. Iam thankful to say that both 
these longings have been in a great 
measure gratified. In my wildest day- 
dreams, however, I never aspired to 
writing myself about the creatures. 
|That has come about since my_ hair 
| turned grey and my hot blood has cooled 
idown a little. Iam sure of one thing, 
‘that a man who lives amongst the so- 
called working-classes, and who has 
also unrestricted intercourse wiih for- 
esters and the more intelligent rustics, 
has opportunities for gaining a real in- 
sight into wild life such as many a 
student of nature, who may have been 
what is from the world’s point of view 
more fortunate in the circumstances of 
his life, cannot have. 

Said one to me lately, ‘I have read 
your books. But do you really see all 
those things when you walk about ?” 
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‘* Not in the streets of Dorking town,” 
I replied. 

‘** Because really, my dear sir, do you 
know that in all the time that I have 
been in this neighborhood I have never 
seen a tithe of what you have written 
about.”’ 
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was reported tome. A gentleman, who 
had read a certain article which had 
been written by myself, came many 
miles to see a woodland river and an 
old weir, the haunt of the otter, which I 
had there described. When he arrived, 
however, a band of workmen had un- 


The old story of ‘Eyes and No| fortunately just finished building a new 


Eyes,”’ 
some folks had eyes at the back of their 


I said to myself ; also that if | 
ithe alders, willows, sedges, and other 


weir, and they had also cut down all 


heads, as well as in front, they might | growth along the riverside, leaving just 


wander far and see little. 


Another man observed that, although | six years, as the case may need. 


the stems. This is done every five or 


Un- 


| . . 
he had ridden in a cart for many years | fortunately he arrived at the place just 


in all directions along our highroads, 
he had never come across any of the 
ereatures I had written about. <As the 


vehicle he used made nearly as much | 


noise in its progress as a goods train 
might do, it was hardly to be expected 
that he would. 

Readers can easily see that my range 
is not a wide one, it is only the common 
objects of the hills, dales, and waters 
of a limited area that I describe ; yet 
some plains have been necessary even 
to do that, and in the pursuit of the rail 
family alone I have often supped with 
sorrow ; while to verify a fact or two 
has cost me week after week of hard 
tramping, many a time. In this way 
the naturalist fits himself for writing 


just a small portion of a bird’s life. | 


Sometimes the long twenty or thirty 
miles’ walk has been to no purpose, 


and after giving up the pursuit as a bad | 


job, I have turned my face homewards, 
and then found the very bird I had 
gone so far in search of within a twenty 
minutes’ walk of my own door. By 
patient watchings and waitings on the 
part of many different naturalists, fact 
has been added to fact until the whole 
life of a creature furred or feathered 
has been placed before the public, in 
order that those whose labors confine 
them to crowded centres of industry, 
but who have strong sympathy with 
life in the open, and the creatures who 
are able to enjoy it, may understand 


what are the real lives of the animals | 
| replied one of the men, much amused ; 


and birds. 

It is a difficult matter to please some 
of these would-be students, however, 
and a short time ago an amusing scene 


}as the two jobs had been completed. 


Hither and thither he rushed, until 
some one asked him if he had lost any- 
thing, or if he were looking for some 
one. Then he gave full vent to his 
injured feelings ; he ‘said, in faet, that 
he had been swindled —that the writer 
had drawn very largely on a very fertile 
imagination. This was perfectly un- 
intelligible to men who knew nothing 
about such a book having been writ- 
ten. One looked at the other and 
then touched his forehead, muttering 
*“Balmy.”? This the gentleman heard 
and naturally resented. 

‘*T have been grossly imposed upon ; 
some people’s geese are swans. Where 
is the old weir ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Just been pulled down and a new 
un built. Don’t ye see it? ”’ 

‘* Why has it been pulled down ? ”’ 

‘Well, if you ask us, they pulled the 
old un down to build the new un. Any 


'fool can see that.’’ 


“But what a complete swindle — 
there are no trees here ! ”’ 

** Maybe you wants to buy the timber 
and the faggots. If ye do, ye needn’t 
put yourself in a tantrum; none of it 
ain’t sold yet.” 

Unheeding this, the gentleman went 
on complaining bitterly ; as to owls, he 
didn’t believe there was one of them 
about the place; and talk about the 
vikeing laugh of the yafile, it was sheer 
humbug. 

** What's that you say — no yaflles ?”’ 


‘*they’re nearly as common as black- 
birds in this ’ere park ; and owls, too, 
if it didn’t happen to be just midday, 
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If you was to see them yailles, and to 


ask them to holler, I dessay as they’d | 


do it for ye. But do ye know as you’re 
trespassing on this ‘ere land ?”’ 

‘¢T have come to see some otters.” 

‘““Then you’ve come on a fool’s er- 
rand. Did ve think they run about here 
like sheep? I can git ye one for a 
suvrin. Ye don’t want one? Then 
you walk off here ; for I tell ye, ye are 
trespassing.”’ 

It was certainly very disappointing 
for our friend, but rather hard lines 
that I should be held responsible for 
his disappointment. 

L have received many most kind and 
sympathetic letters from ardent lovers 
of the birds, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, asking me if I would give them 
the exact localities where I have seen 
such and such migrants drop in their 
flight ; or where such and such seques- 
tered pool happens to be situated. 
Some of these I would fain answer ; 
but I make it a rule never to betray the 
whereabouts of any of the wild crea- 
tures whose secrets I have surprised. 

As I said before, it is really hard 


. | 
work watching any members of the | 


rail family ; for the cunning of these 
birds exceeds all belief, and the places 
they frequent are nothing but quakes. 
Early in the morning and late in the 
evening are the times for getting a 
glimpse of them—that is, if you are 
lucky in this, for they move about more 
like rats than birds. Then the midges 
rise in clouds and sting you most hor- 
ribly, swamp lands being the abiding- 
places of these insect pests. They 
form a portion of the daily food of the 
rails in their nesting time. 

And perhaps when you have even 
offered a rustic, on whose plot of land 
you want to trespass when in quest of 
your bird, a sum of money for a small 
grey and brown bird that you have 
seen, if they will snare it for you or 
allow you to snare it—some of their 


garden plots are only separated from | 
. | 
the swamps by a turf wall — they won- 


der, and some little diplomacy is neces- 


sary ; for they are very tenacious about 
right of way, and will resent any at-| 


tempt at trespass, even fiercely. 
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| Many have been my failures com- 
| pared to my successes in hunting after 
wild things. Let me describe the haunt 
of that spotted crake, or, as it is usually 
valled, spotted rail, which, after all, 
did not come into my hands. <A water 
rail is a bad enough bird to look up; a 
spotted rail or crake is worse. Both 
can run, climb, swim, dive to perfec- 
tion. Even in thick tangle their move- 
ments are as cautious as when they, 
with coots and moor-hens, visit the 
gardens on the edge of the swamp from 
which these have been reclaimed. 
This they will do in order to pick the 
hearts out of the ground crops that 
have just been planted. Tow they find 
them out we do not know: and the 
mischief is done late in the evening 
and at night. I have seen them at it 
many a time, and when the pools or 
ponds are close to cottages situated on 
estates this has to be put up with. No 
shot may be fired, or noose set, where 
the gentleman in the velveteen suit 
walks round. I do not intend to enter 
into this matter; not being my busi- 
| ness, I leave it. 

A tramp through meadows, with the 
| Mole twisting in the most erratic man- 
| ner for three miles, brings us to a clear 
|pool of considerable extent, fringed on 
& side with dense aquatic tangle. 








Haying time is over, so we go right up 
to the bank of tangle from the mead- 
ows through which the river snakes. 
As sedges, bullrushes, stunted willows, 
meadow-sweet, alders, and loosestrife 
do not enter into the composition of 
hay, the mowers have simply cut as far 
as the tangle, leaving that as it was. I 
know what Iam about to suffer before 
I enter it ; for I have left off smoking, 
and the day is what the people in and 
about the fields call a dead-hot day. 
Nota breath of air is stirring and the 
**stouts’’? bite most ferociously. At 
this time birds and fish revel in in- 
sect food ; it drops down on the water 
or skims over the surface, and the fish 
lazily gulp it down; in fact they are 
gorged with it. 

I have entered the tangle at the 
thinnest part, for I wish once more to 
confirm something that I have stated 
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elsewhere, namely, the pike watching 
for young water birds. If I could see 
that every day I should not tire of 
yatching it, for the birds know of their 
danger, and guard against it as well as 
they can. Not many yards I have crept 
along, parting the tangle gently to right 
and left, without making a rustle, get- 
ting the backs of my hands covered 
with midges, whose bites I bear some- 
how ; then I drop down and crawl to 
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No, it shows for one moment, flirting 
up its tail; it is a spotted crake, the 
very bird I had tried in vain to get. 

Cold spring water was freely used t 
my face and hands for some time after 
leaving that pool-side tangle. Birds do 
not very often come to those who are 
looking for them ; you have to go to 
them, if you can get there. 

It is winter, hard, bitter winter ; the 
|snow covers the shingle on the beach 





the edge, looking through a rush tuft | above high water-mark ; the sky is lead 
which I part for the purpose ; and not| color, and the water looks like ink, 
a yard from me I see a pike —not a| broken at times by the spiteful spit of 





large one, for no large fish are here, 
they do not thrive in this pure spring 
water. From two to three pounds 
weight will: do, but nothing over that ; 
they are hungry, however, as wolves. 
There he lies, motionless, just behind 
some withy roots that run down into 
the water. 
on the other side, then another; the 
fish’s fins begin to quiver, but his tail 
does not move. 


Presently there is a ripple 


| the crests of the waves, that can barely 
lift, because the wind is blowing down 
on them, right on shore. When the 
waves break, they run up with a hiss- 
ing noise that tells plainly what is com- 
| ing. 
| ‘They rush like huge snakes up to the 
snow-line on the beach, sending blind- 
jing salt spray in all directions ;° and 
/rush back again, the stones rattling on 


That quiver of the fins | the beach as though an express were at 


draws him nearer. But there is only a | full speed there. It is a gale already ; 


water volé, with a bit of 
mouth swimming along, 
least notice does the fish take of him. 
Although at other times voles would 
come to grief, they are safe when 
young water birds are about. 

If I thought fit to go on looking for 
pike, I should find one watching every 
few yards. One side of the pool is 
bordered by open meadows without any 
tangle. At this season, although very 
numerous in the water, the pike do not 
frequent the open ; they will come back 


on that side presently, when no more | 


birds are to be had. From a small 
puddle some bird rushes, and then flut- 
ters broken winged. I know what it 
means —the bird has young. It is all 
a sham, but a first-class sham it is ; 
another step, and away go a clutch of 
young moor-hens, like a lot of black 
mice on stilts. Willow wrens chide me 
—I could almost touch some of them 
—but I press quietly on, smothered by 
dead tangle and midges, though it will 
be impossible for me to put up with 
much more of it. Was that a rat that 
glided through the buuch of king-cups ? 


sedge in his {it will be bad presently ; these signs are 
and not the]only preliminary ones, for the waters 


from the North Sea will come roaring 
in, a little later, up to the sand downs. 
A dreary lookout there is—a long 
stretch as far as the eye can reach of 
snow — dark sky and darker water. In 
the foreground are a few blocks of rock, 
} about the height of a man, and behind 
‘one of these a fowler is crouching. 
That great mass of white, about a mile 
out, is where the wild rush of waters is 
breaking up in foam on the sand bar. 
You can hear the howl of it; not a 
goose, duck, diver, or wader will be 
‘able to rest there, before this gale is 
over. 

Fowls know what is coming; it is 
from them, of course, that coast people 
gain their knowledge, in a great meas- 
ure, about atmospheric changes. At 
}one time, well within my recollection, 
}the fowls’ movements were the only 
isigns they had to go by. Bad as the 
| weather is, fowls are now eagerly feed- 
|ing on the very edge of the tide — cur- 
\lews these are. Something moves a 
| whole mob of them, and they rush up 
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shrieking as curlews only can shriek — 
just over the edge of that hissing surf. 
Ears and eyes are on the alert ; and as 
they pass that rock the fowler fires, 
and eight birds drop in the water. 
Without one moment’s hesitation the 
gun is dropped in the snow, and he 
dashes in up to his middle in water; 
five he gathers and brings on shore, 
then he thinks he will strip and swim 
for the others ; but luckily he is re- 
strained, and the other three birds drift 
off. I have done foolish things like 
this in my time, but this was done by a 
brother naturalist, who has just left us. 
I admired his pluck, but, being twice 
his age, I at the same time pointed out 
that the thing might be done once too 
often. 

In search of birds that frequent salt 
water and the shores, I have never 
failed to find some of the various spe- 
cies ; quite sufficient indeed to satisfy 
me. The plan of proceeding is a very 
simple one; certain birds at various 
g,summer, autumn, and 
winter — frequent particular localities. 


seasons — sprin 


3y knowing these, and going direct to 
the places, you will find your bird or 
birds, and no valuable time will be lost 


in searching. Fashionable watering- 
places, however, had better have a wide 
berth given them. 

The attitudes that some large birds 
place themselves in would protect them 
in comparatively open places. Unless 
one had seen it, one would hardly give 
the raptores credit for this ; but they 
practise it to perfection. This class 
of birds has been my favorite study 
from boyhood, and I shall never be able 
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to finish the study, for something fresh 
is continually coming before me: 

The eagfe, for one, places himself in 
strange positions, a mere bundled up 
bunch of feathers to look at. <A friend 
of mine who recently visited Achill 
Island, the island of the eagle, was 
on the cliffs with his wife and some 
other friends when the lady saw in a 
cleft of the rocks close to her what she 
thought was a splendid tuft of feathers 
that had been blown there by the wind. 
On stooping to pick them up, out from 
the cleft dashed a magnificent eagle, 
leaving behind him a tuft of feathers as 
a memento. : 

Vigilant as the bird is, he is fre- 
quently walked over. After gorging he 
gets drowsy ; indeed, it is only under 
these circumstances that such a thing 
could take place. 

Falcons, hawks —the largest species 
—can compress their feathers and'look 
very slim, if they think it necessary to 
do so. As to the owls, they can hump 
up into any position they think most 
suitable. It is useless to look for these 
self-preserving traits in any of the fam- 
ily kept in zoological collections, for 
the birds are so accustomed to see large 
numbers of people passing and re-pass- 
ing, or standing in front of them, that 
they treat the whole matter with perfect 
indifference. They know that at a cer- 
tain time their food will be brought 
them, and that they are otherwise per- 
fectly safe. Then the raptores in a 
wild state have a bloom on their plu- 
mage, like the bloom on a bunch of 
grapes, which is not often seen when in 
captivity. 





New Uses FoR ALUMINIUM. —One of 


| wood in this respect. 


It is reported that 


the most recent applications of aluminium | Messrs. Steinway are now constructing a 
is in the construction of sounding-boards piano with an aluminium sounding-board, 


for stringed musical instruments. 


Sound-| in order to test its practicability. 


Within 


ing-boards made of aluminium are said to| the last few weeks a patent has also been 


possess an elasticity capable of sympathetic 


vibration uniformly through a wide range | 
of tone pitch, which renders it superior to 


taken out for the application and use of 
aluminium in the manufacture of bicycles. 
Electrical Review. 





